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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Descriptions of practices in the nature of innovations in the 
schools reporting them continue their influx in diverse array for this 
recurrent feature of the School Review. Among the items from which 
it is possible to select for this issue are practices concerning the cur- 
riculum, all-pupil assembly programs, activity tickets, and a plan 
for training in social leadership. The number of interesting and im- 
portant innovations is so large that several are being held over for 
report in the issue for June. The practices recounted below were re- 
ported from nine schools in eight widely scattered states. 

A one-teacher curriculum in the first year of high school—The Dem- 
onstration High School of West Virginia University is unique in hav- 
ing been established to serve a pupil constituency drawn from three 
districts outside Morgantown, the seat of the University, and not 
having to compete for its pupil body with the local schools of Mor- 
gantown. In consequence, many pupils of Grade IX in the school 
have had their previous schooling under the one-teacher regimen and 
may be assumed to require special effort at orientation in the shift to 
the complex high-school situation. Demonstration High School is 
this year conducting an experiment, the outcome of which may well 
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be considered by authorities in charge of other schools in analogous or 
partially analogous situations, including the union high schools in 
California and the township and community high schools of Illinois. 
Many entering pupils in such schools shift from the simple one- 
teacher regimen to the complex departmentalism of the large high 
school. 

Description of the project in Demonstration High School requires 
emphasis chiefly on two rather interdependent elements. One of 
these elements is the teaching of the experimental group of pupils by 
a single teacher, not by the usual arrangement of four or more differ- 
ent teachers for each pupil. The other element is the working-out 
of a curriculum for the experimental group that ignores traditional 
subject lines and organizes learning experiences around “individual 
and co-operative group activities.’”’ The whole experiment involves 
a control group of pupils, whose work is being administered in con- 
ventional subjects and the customary departmentalization of in- 
struction; preliminary and end tests of achievement given to both 
experimental and control groups; and the measurement of the “‘in- 
tangibles.”’ It will be some months before outcomes can be reported, 
but the principal of the high school, George H. Colebank, has ven- 
tured certain “general observations” on the basis of the several 
months of operation of the plan, in which he refers to the “terrifying, 
confusing situations” faced by the prospective entrant to the high 
school; the possibility of having the things pupils do “headed in the 
direction of larger, more comprehensive and purposeful units”; 
“better habits of industry”; better opportunity for pupils “to learn 
what it means to work concentratedly and zealously on a project for 
its completion”; and provision of desirable situations “for develop- 
ing the co-operative attitude.” 

Different diplomas for different curriculums.—High schools fre- 
quently differentiate curriculums for pupils of differing needs and 
interests, but it is less common for them to issue differentiated 
diplomas on completion of the various curriculums. This practice is 
followed in the high school of Ponca City, Oklahoma, of which Ho- 
mer S. Anderson is principal. We quote the following statement con- 
cerning the operation of the plan, a statement prepared by Miss O. 
Louise Randel, a teacher in the school. Readers should find the de- 
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tails of differentiation in the curriculums and the proportions of 
graduates from the three curriculums illuminating. 


The three types of diplomas given are vocational, general, and college-pre- 
paratory. 

Pupils who are particularly interested in trade and industrial courses may ma- 
jor in the vocational department and still meet graduation requirements admit- 
ting them to the engineering department of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. These pupils are given a course in “applied science” which meets the 
laboratory-science requirement for graduation. A year of “applied English” is 
also offered these pupils as a substitute for one year of the regular required 
English. Pupils majoring in vocational subjects minor in mathematics by taking 
a year of practical mathematics or algebra in Grade IX and a year of “applied 
mathematics.” These three “applied” courses are especially correlated with the 
actual shop and laboratory work. This plan has been the means of holding a 
greater number of pupils in high school until graduation because of the type of 
pupil to whom it appeals. Three-hour trade classes in drafting, electricity, wood- 
work, and metal-work are conducted daily for boys. For those pupils who wish 
to use vocational courses as an elective, one-hour classes in machine shop, wood- 
work, elementary drafting, advanced drafting, and electricity are offered. For 
the girls a three-hour trade course in cookery is given. These pupils, however, 
take the regular English, mathematics, science, and history courses offered to 
general and college-preparatory diploma-seeking pupils. This plan makes a 
place in the high school for both boys and girls who are more interested in prepa- 
ration for a vocation than in college-preparatory work—or even graduation 
from high school. Of the 187 graduates from our high school last year, 26 were 
vocational pupils. 

The general diploma is for those pupils who are not particularly interested in 
vocational courses, do not plan to attend college, and yet want to graduate, in 
the majority of cases with a commercial major. These pupils take the regular 
four years of English. The fourth-year course is elective, and it may be business 
English, dramatics, public speaking, journalism, or English literature. These 
pupils are required to have two years of history (one of which must be American 
history) and a laboratory science (biology, chemistry, or physics). Boys may 
substitute a course in electricity for the science requirement if they are seeking a 
general diploma. Only ninth-grade mathematics, which may be either practical 
mathematics or algebra, is required for this group. A course in consumers’ 
mathematics, which deals with instalment buying, reading and interpreting all 
types of business and stock-market reports, budgets, etc., is offered for pupils in 
this course who want to take mathematics but do not want plane geometry and 
advanced algebra. This type of diploma appeals to a great number of pupils, 
especially those who feel that they will have no further need for mathematics and 
foreign language. This plan provides ample time for those who particularly want 
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a heavy commercial course. Of the 187 graduates last year, 76 received general 
diplomas. 

Eighty-five pupils received college-preparatory diplomas. These pupils were 
required to have four years of English (preferably with English literature in the 
fourth year); one year of chemistry, physics, or biology; two years of foreign 
language; two years of history; and two years of mathematics. These pupils, 
as far as possible, were placed in class groups where special emphasis was placed 
on college prerequisites 

The fact that during the last few years the general and the vocational groups 
have been increasing steadily shows that there is response to this arrangement. 


A special school for boys and girls not well served in other secondary 
schools—For several years—in fact, since 1928—the school system 
of Jackson, Michigan, has maintained the Jackson Technical School 
with the purpose of providing “‘a type of education for boys and 
girls who for various reasons were not receiving the maximum profit 
from instruction in the traditional type of school course.”” Deyo B. 
Fox, principal, reports that the school was the first of its kind in the 
state. Some of the aims of this school are “to train pupils through 
the medium of vocational education and to attain manual dexterity 
in conjunction with mental skills”; “to give training to the person 
who wishes to fit into industry, business, or the home as quickly as 
possible and who will be in school only as long as the law requires”’; 
and “‘to aid the pupil who apparently does not progress under a de- 
partmentalized plan of instruction.” The program of the school is 
exceedingly flexible. Entrance requirements prescribe that the pupil 
be fourteen years of age or that he have completed Grade VI. Dur- 
ing the pupil’s first year in the school the attempt is made “‘to dis- 
cover his abilities, aptitudes, and capacities.” Half the school day is 
spent in shops and laboratories and approximately as much time 
“in academic instruction which is more or less correlated with the 
manual work.” The academic fields are represented by work in 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, shop mathematics, English, social 
science, reading, spelling, hygiene, nature study, dramatics, music, 
and physical education. A long list of types of vocational work is re- 
ported, among them acetylene welding, art-metal work, automobile 
mechanics, barbering, basketry, battery repair, beauty culture, book- 
keeping, cement work, chair-caning, child care, clothing, electrical 
work, drafting, foods, home care, home nursing, household mechan- 
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ics, junior business training, laundering, pottery, sheet-metal work, 
shoe-repairing, typewriting, and woodworking. 

At the secondary level the Jackson system includes also inter- 
mediate (junior high) schools, a senior high school, and a junior col- 
lege. The requirements for entrance as stated suggest that most of 
the work in the Jackson Technical School is at the junior high 
school level. The kind of program provided in Jackson Technical 
School appears to have much in common with special provisions 
sometimes made in junior high schools for pupils with similar abil- 
ities and interests. 

A new course in physical science—Harold M. Werre, principal of 
the high school at Alhambra, California, has submitted a brief state- 
ment, prepared by Miss Jeannette Greene, head of the science de- 
partment, descriptive of a new course called “Modern Science” 
which is offered in the upper division of the high school. The subject 
matter of the course is reported as extending “widely into living expe- 
riences that may be controlled by the scientific principles of physics 
and chemistry.” The course is not intended for pupils who are ex- 
pected to enrol in regular college-preparatory classes in chemistry 
and physics but rather for those who will enter art, music, and other 
fields more largely of the liberal-arts character, and such pupils re- 
ceive entrance credit for the work. Teachers of physics and chemis- 
try co-operated in outlining the course, which is still in an experi- 
mental stage. To the outsider the course appears to be a long step in 
the direction of a course in general physical science, now often ad- 
vocated for the later high-school years, except that it does not con- 
tain units in physical sciences other than physics and chemistry, such 
as physiography, geology, and astronomy. 

Systematizing convocation singing for greater effectiveness—The 
teacher of choral music in the Lincoln High School of Milwaukee, 
reports the principal, Otto G. Gilbert, tests the voice of each pupil 
and assigns him to a specific seat in the auditorium according to the 
pitch and quality of his voice. The entire assemblage is thus divided 
for part singing. As a consequence, excellent progress is being made 
in convocation chorus work. A pipe organ is used for accompani- 
ment. 

All-pupil assemblies arranged by the student council —Central High 
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School of Kansas City, Missouri, according to Principal Otto F. 
Dubach, has this year experimented with a plan of having the mem- 
bership of its student council, numbering sixty, select the best num- 
bers for all-pupil assembly programs. Three times as many candi- 
dates appeared as could be placed as participants, and the first pro- 
gram was such a success that two more were arranged. The manage- 
ment of the school is especially pleased with the good judgment 
shown by the membership of the council in selecting the numbers. 
For example, in one instance two girls competed for a solo dance. 
The stronger competitor had her number vetoed by the council be- 
cause her costume was not in keeping with the traditions of the 
school, and the council chose the less capable performer because of 
the modesty of her attire. A faculty adviser was present but did not 
share in the action. It is Mr. Dubach’s expectation that these pro- 
grams will have a regular place on next year’s calendar. 

Another school with the activity-ticket plan—East High School of 
Aurora, Illinois, is one of the schools financing their activities pro- 
gram through the use of the activity-ticket plan. The conditions and 
the arrangements are sufficiently distinctive to warrant drawing at 
some length from a statement concerning the plan which was pre- 
pared by O. V. Walters, principal, and R. E. Davis, of the faculty. 
During the depression years it was difficult in this school, as in many 
others, to maintain strong interest in the extra-curriculum. Finan- 
cial difficulties made it impossible for large numbers of pupils to 
share in the extra-curriculum as they would like to do. With only a 
part of the pupils able to support the activities, it was natural that 
there should be a decline in school spirit. 

In an effort to overcome this situation in East High School, an 
activity-ticket plan was introduced. Under this plan one ticket ad- 
mits the pupil to every activity for which a charge is made. Such ac- 
tivities in this school include interscholastic athletics, dances, eve- 
ning artist programs, class plays, class parties, debates, school paper, 
the yearbook, etc. Separate prices for all these activities amount 
to $10.65. Under the new plan pupils can share in all for $3.25 if 
made in one payment or for $3.75 in weekly payments. Following 
are details of the collection of funds and the use of tickets. 


The method of operating the plan is comparatively simple. During the first 
week of school the pupils wishing to join sign a subscription contract, which 
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explains the events to be included and the methods of payment. Upon signing 
this contract and the payment of twenty-five cents, the pupil is given an activity 
identification folder with his photograph, each of which is numbered. Each 
week thereafter upon payment of ten cents in his home room, the pupil is given 
a ticket good for the week. This ticket has the same number as his identification 
card. Each home-room teacher has a record card on which he lists all pupils be- 
longing to the plan with spaces for checking thirty-five weekly payments. Each 
Tuesday during the home-room period, the pupils bring their money and are 
given a ticket good for the week. Payments must be kept up to date, or no ticket 
is issued. If a pupil is behind in his payments, he must pay up all back pay- 
ments before he is entitled to privileges during the current week. The home-room 
teacher places the money received in an envelope and sends it to the high-school 
treasurer, where it is placed to the credit of the activity account. 

The authors of the statement say that the plan has the great ad- 
vantage of eliminating the frequent campaigns of many organiza- 
tions selling tickets to their events and that it imposes the necessity 
of preparing a calendar of events ahead of time to achieve a satis- 
factory spread of events through the weeks of the school year. Dur- 
ing the first year of the plan 1,172 pupils were represented in it, of 
whom 375 paid in full. Of pupils on the weekly-payment plan, about 
800 in all, only 40 failed to keep up their payments at the end of the 
eighteenth week. 

Pupils write their own excuses——In the Morgan Park High School 
of Duluth, Minnesota, pupils write their own excuses for absence and 
tardiness. The form used provides spaces for name of pupil, date of 
filling out the form, grade, home-room number, time of leave during 
school hours, duration of tardiness, date of absence without excuse 
from home, day of week, home-room period, and the statement of 
excuse by the pupil. The justifications given by Henry A. Gilruth, 
principal, for following the practice are that investigation proved 
that a large proportion of excuses supposedly written by parents had 
actually been written by pupils, particularly in the case of pupils 
needing careful oversight; that many parents are careless about the 
writing of excuses; that in doubtful cases it is much easier to question 
pupils than parents; that responsibility is placed directly on the 
pupil; that excuses form an important part of the pupil’s “‘citizen- 
ship record”; and that no complaint or difficulty persists after more 
than two years’ use of the plan. 

Courses in training for social leadership—Abraham Lincoln High 
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School in Los Angeles carries out a program in training for social 
leadership within and without the school that is deserving of a much 
longer and clearer statement in exposition than can be allotted it 
here. 

Pupil government at Lincoln, in the opinion of the principal, 
Ethel Percy Andrus, is real, and its “duties and powers are delegated, 
not relegated. Anything that is within the range of [the pupils’ 
abilities they are privileged to assume, but that assumption pre- 
supposes completion of the task without urging” by the teaching 
staff. Boys and girls of ability and social charm are early identified 
by their force and magnetism. Leaders are partly chosen by their 
fellows and partly appointed by their teachers. They take training 
during one semester and in the next they give service, while another 
group “is inducted into the understanding of group relationship and 
a spirit of team work.” 

The courses in training are given different organizational names at 
the different grade levels, the institutions of chivalry being the 
source of the nomenclature, the ceremonials, and also perhaps the 
prestige. The “Lads” and “Lassies” represent the Freshmen; the 
“Pages” and “Maids,” the Sophomores; the “Squires” and “‘Ladyes,” 
the Juniors; and the “Knights” and “Chatelaines,” the Seniors. 
The character of the experiences in the program of training is sug- 
gested in the following statement. 

The ninth-grade pupil is expected to serve his social-living group, to act on 
committees, to keep attendance, to write notes to absentees, to orient them on 
their return, to study occasions and expressions of commendation, to make more 
pleasant the conditions in the classroom and for his fellows. 

The tenth-grade pupil is apprenticed to a school service in conjunction with 
his fellows a grade older than he. Guides, ushers, ticket-sellers, newspaper dis- 
tributors, hospitality chairmen—all come from this group of tenth- and eleventh- 
grade pupils, with the eleventh-grade pupils in charge and directly responsible. 

The Knights and the Chatelaines see their field within the school and outside 
in the community. Within the school they serve as personnel directors. Some 
with a flair for numbers take on the responsibility of group guidance. Some with 
a more intimate power accept responsibility for individual meen Still others 
find their points of contact in the community. 

In group guidance the Knights and the Chatelaines discuss the problems of 
open-minded, co-operative citizenship in social-living auditorium calls, assem- 
blies, panel discussions, grade conferences, athletic activities, senior home rooms, 
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clubs, and open forums. In individual guidance they confer individually with 
pupils who need the kindly interest of an older person along the lines of be- 
havior, recreation, sociability, self-control, work habits, school achievements, 
leadership, and social welfare. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy service that they render is the holding of an 
open forum twice a month during the gymnasium periods, boys and girls sepa- 
rately, in which grievances are aired, evils noted, remedies discussed. No teacher 
is present. The numbers are small enough to allow each pupil to participate and 
to offer his contribution. The findings only are officially reported to the princi- 
pal. 

In their extra-mural work, through the Community Contact Council, the 
pupils render assistance in branch-library control; they endeavor to enrich the 
program of the city playgrounds; they teach Sunday School classes; they sponsor 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout groups in the elementary schools of the district; they 
furnish material to the local newspapers; they conduct elementary-school or- 
chestras; they direct dramas in playground assembly halls; they coach elemen- 
tary sports and officiate at elementary-school play days and playground centers; 
they establish a closer relationship between the school and the community; they 
present to the community programs representative of the work done in school; 
and they share in the cultural and recreational enterprises of their community. 
These boys and girls, it is clear, can be guidance officers of no mean ability. 
Their youth, their energy, their desire to serve are equaled only by their sin- 
cerity and the good will that they have engendered. This year alone they orig- 
inated and sponsored eighteen Girl Scout troops. 


For the extra-mural type of service pupils are given school credit 
as applied civics, because, in Principal Andrus’ opinion, boys and 
girls should receive due recognition in the school program for out- 
side work of this type in order that they will not be tempted to 
superimpose on their academic program a load of responsibility 
which will break down their physical or nervous margin of health. 


THE “CONTINUATION YEAR” IN CANADIAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
Nine Protestant high schools in the Province of Quebec, four of 
them in Montreal and the remaining five in as many other different 
municipalities of the province, are this year offering a “continuation 
year,” referred to also as “Grade XII.” In a circular of the provin- 
cial Department of Education the following are given as the “useful” 
purposes of the continuation year. 


1. It will afford students who may so desire an opportunity to further their 
cultural education by carrying on more extended work in subjects which have 
already interested them in their previous school course. 
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2. It will enable students who have had an uneven high-school course, that 
is, those who may have done well in certain subjects but poorly in others, to 
spend a session filling up gaps in their knowledge of fundamentals and thus make 
their school course more complete, or strengthen their academic training. Such 
students may take subjects or parts of subjects which were not included in their 
personal programs in previous years. This course will allow the maximum of 
freedom to the student in the choice of subjects and stages in the subjects. The 
student should be allowed to study the subject desired in the grade which dealt 
with that part of it in which he was deficient. Such a student might also be al- 
lowed to take one or two of the regular subjects in the continuation year. 

3. It will afford an opportunity to students to receive advanced standing at 
the universities. McGill University has accepted the subjects of the twelfth 
year as equivalent, pro tanto, to senior matriculation. 

The circular just quoted sets forth also the “conditions” and 
“regulations” under which the work is conducted and outlines the 
“course of study.” Space cannot be spared to quote the description 
of the courses, but the nature of the offering is implied in part in the 
formulation of purposes and in part by the data on enrolment this 
year in courses, which have been supplied to the School Review by 
W. P. Percival, deputy minister of the Department of Education 
and director of Protestant Education. These data for the nine 
schools are: chemistry, 130; English, 167; “extra” English, 1; 
French, 148; history, 42; Latin, 59; mathematics, 165; physics, 106. 

From what has been reported here and from their previous knowl- 
edge of school affairs in the neighbor country to the north, readers 
will understand that the lower schools—elementary school and high 
school—in Canadian provinces typically extend through eleven 
years. From other sources it is learned that in at least two other 
provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, certain high schools have 
added the continuation year, as is now reported for Quebec. Persons 
conversant with trends in the United States will note the strong ele- 
ments of analogy of the movement in Canada with the junior-college 
movement with us. 


DEGREES HELD By PRINCIPALS IN ILLINOIS 
Graduate students at the University of Illinois under the direction 
of J. A. Clement, professor of education, and A. W. Clevenger, high- 
school visitor for the University, have made a number of studies 
based on information gathered from the public high schools of the 
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state. One of the tabulations reports the status of training as meas- 
ured by the highest academic degrees held by the principals of these 
schools. We reproduce the table and, although much of the signifi- 
cance of the evidence is at once apparent, venture a few comments by 
way of interpretation. 

Few principals in the state are without degrees. The dominant 
degree is the Master’s, which is held by more than half of all the 


TABLE I 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS OF PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS WITHOUT A DEGREE AND WITH THE BACHELOR’S, 
MASTER’S, AND DOCTOR’S AS THE HIGHEST DEGREE HELD 


HicHest DEGREE HELD 


Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s 


-| Per | Num-| Per -| Per 
Cent | ber | Cent Cent 


100 or fewer : 61.1} 69 | 38.3 
101-250 36.1) 143 | 62.2 
251-500 26.2} 61 | 72.6 
50I—I ,000 27.6) 21 | 72.4 
Over 1,000 20.8] 30 | 62.5 


40.8] 324 | 56.7 


principals. A marked increase of Masters’ degrees is found in shift- 
ing from the group of smallest schools to Groups II and III. Singu- 
larly, the trend does not carry into Group IV, although combining 
the percentages with Master’s and Doctor’s degrees for the group of 
largest schools (Group V) indicates that extent of training measured 
in this way counts in securing the positions of chief administrative 
officers in these schools. It becomes increasingly clear that, to be 
promoted in the high-school principalship, one must hold the higher 
degrees. 
CURRENT PROBLEMS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Professor Calvin O. Davis, of the University of Michigan, recent- 
ly addressed a communication to the principals of twenty-five repre- 
sentative junior high schools in states of the Central West, asking 


ToTaL 
None NUMBER OF 
Group ENROLMENT 
Num-} Per | Num 
ber | Cent | ber 
° 0.0 180 
| 2 0.9 230 
° 84 
| ° 0.0 29 
W 7 | 14.6 48 
9 1.6 571 
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them to report the most troublesome problems that they are en- 
countering in the general organization of the schools. Following are 
the verbatim replies. 

Bay City, Michigan: “The transportation of pupils.” 

Birmingham, Michigan: “The influence of tradition and custom.” 

Cedar Falls, Iowa: “The overloading of teachers.” 

Colorado Springs, Colorado: “Finding time for the so-called ‘general activ- 
ities’ and maintaining a proper balance between these and the subject activities. 
Making suitable programs involving elective courses and required subjects.” 

Cleveland, Ohio: ‘Adapting the work of the school, both in material and 
methods, to the capacities and speeds of different groups of pupils.” 

Dayton, Ohio: “A longer school day is needed, but teachers object.” 

Denver, Colorado: “Nothing in particular.” 

Detroit, Michigan: “Keeping class enrolments down to justifiable sizes.” 

Duluth, Minnesota: “The marking system for the different ability groups.” 

Davenport, Iowa: “Finding time for extra-curriculum activities.” 

East St. Louis, Illinois: “No especial problem.” 

Emporia, Kansas: “How to maintain efficient teaching and a high degree of 
learning with the large classes that we are forced to run.” 

Faribault, Minnesota: “None.” 

Flint, Michigan: “The organization, especially in Grade VII, is too depart- 
mentalized, and there is a loss of the right kind of individual attention. The 
junior high schools in large cities are too large.” 

Fort Smith, Arkansas: “The question of teacher personnel. Few teachers 
are prepared specifically for junior high school work.” 

Hamtramck, Michigan: “Not enough activity rooms equipped with tools of 
different sorts.” 

Kalamazoo, Michigan: “Our problem centers in (a) providing for individual 
needs, (6) getting teachers to carry on worth-while home-room programs, (c) 
getting away from the traditional schedule of five periods a week for ninth-grade 
pupils, (d) setting up a satisfactory record system for pupils.” 

Lansing, Michigan: ‘Remaking our report cards in order that they will deal 
with the things that the junior high school is seeking primarily to accomplish.” 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: “Articulating the ninth-grade work with the senior 
high school.” 

Niles, Michigan: ‘No problems.” 

Rockford, Illinois: “A housing and an equipment problem, coupled with a 
need for a more adequate supervisory staff.” 

Saginaw, Michigan: “No problem.” 

St. Joseph, Michigan: “Organizing the school system on a true 6-3-3 plan.” 

South Bend, Indiana: ‘Some parents object that pupils are too young to 
enter Grade VII of a junior high school.” 

Superior, Wisconsin: “No problem.” 
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In his efforts to generalize from these diverse statements, Pro- 
fessor Davis has the following to say: 

Summarizing these problems is difficult. The range is wide and extends from 
“nothing in particular” to “housing and equipment” and “the transportation of 
pupils.” Perhaps the more common complaints mentioned here have to do with 
(x) the influence of tradition and custom, (2) maintaining a proper balance be- 
tween subject-matter interests and extra-curriculum activities, (3) providing for 
individual differences among pupils, (4) securing a teaching personnel prepared 
specifically for junior high school responsibilities, and (5) articulating the junior 
high school with the senior high school. 


A PuBLic LIBRARY CO-OPERATES IN THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

From the Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, In- 
diana, has been received a copy of an Index to Vocations, which was 
compiled by Willodeen Price and Zelma Z. Ticen of the High-School 
Reference Division of the Library. The publication is a mimeo- 
graphed document of more than a hundred pages containing a pref- 
ace, the “index to vocations” proper, a “list of books analyzed” in 
preparing the index, and a short list of “useful books for vocational 
teachers and counselors.” The index consists of an alphabetical list 
of occupations extending from “accountant” to “zodlogist” with 


specific page references under each occupation to materials concern- 
ing the occupation available in the library. The publication is not 
cited here in order to stimulate readers to request copies of the pub- 
lication, the content of which must, after all, be largely determined 
by the holdings of the library in which it was compiled. Rather, it is 
mentioned because the project is an admirable example of co-opera- 
tion by a library with the guidance program of a local school system. 


A NEw ABSTRACTING SERVICE FOR EDUCATION 


Announcement some weeks ago has been followed by Number 1, 
Volume I of Educational Abstracts, which is being issued as a bi- 
monthly. In content the new periodical aims to be comprehensive of 
educational subjects represented, as is suggested by the range of the 
following topics, which include about half the complement of topics 
listed under “Contents”: administration, organization, and super- 
vision; adult education; character education and behavior problems; 
child development and parent education; comparative education; 
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curriculum; educational psychology; fine arts and music; library 
work; philosophy of education; religious education; secondary edu- 
cation; social studies; teacher personnel; test and measurement tech- 
niques; vocational and industrial education. 

The abstracts in the first issue, totaling 281 and extending through 
80 two-column pages, appear to be well done, although it is impossible 
for one person to render final judgment on competence of abstract- 
ing over the wide area of content represented. Monographs, bulle- 
tins, and periodicals are included in the digests, and the abstracts 
are arranged under each subject in alphabetical order of authorship. 
All abstracts are assigned numbers, and the “Author Index” on the 
third cover page refers to these numbers. These arrangements seem 
well designed for availability. The first issue is put forward as an 
experimental one, and the editors solicit comment on it with a view 
to desirable improvement of the periodical. 

Educational Abstracts should not be confused with the Education 
Digest, a note on the first issue of which appeared in the January 
School Review. The Digest is a monthly periodical, the editorial aim 
of which is “to present to the busy educator condensations of note- 
worthy articles taken from the leading professional and lay publica- 
tions.”’ At best, it can hardly present more than thirty abstracts in 
an issue, whereas Educational Abstracts must be much more com- 
prehensive. At the same time, even Educational Abstracts cannot be 
fully comprehensive, owing to the vast stream of educational mate- 
rial being continuously published. Because of their distinct services 
there should be a place for both publications. 

The editor of Educational Abstracts is Norman J. Powell. The 
staff includes five associate editors. The title-page carries a list of 
more than forty “co-operating editors,” American and foreign. 
Editorial and business offices are at 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The rate of subscription is four dollars a year, and single copies 
may be obtained at one dollar. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
The Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions 
will be held in the Lounge of Judson Court, the University of Chi- 
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cago, on July 15, 16, and 17, 1936. A most cordial invitation to at- 
tend is extended to administrative officers of all higher institutions, 
including liberal-arts colleges, universities, teachers’ colleges, and 
junior colleges. Arrangements have been made for those who attend 
the institute to visit classes and to enjoy other University privileges 
without the payment of fees. Room and board will be provided in 
the dormitories adjacent to the conference rooms from Wednesday 
morning, July 15, to Friday evening, July 17, for $8.50. Reservations 
may be made through William J. Mather, Bursar of the University 
of Chicago. For additional information address William S. Gray, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

The central theme of the institute will be ‘Tests and Measure- 
ments in Higher Education.” This challenging problem has been 
selected for discussion because of the widespread interest which has 
been expressed recently, both in this country and abroad, in the im- 
provement of tests and examinations as instruments for use in 
measuring academic attainments and in improving instruction. The 
chief topics which will be discussed at the various sessions of the in- 


stitute follow. 
Wednesday Morning, July 15 
“The International Conference in England,” Charles H. Judd, Head of the 
Department of Education, University of Chicago 
“Tests and Examinations at Harvard,” A. Chester Hanford, Professor of 
Government; Dean of Harvard College, Harvard University 


Wednesday Afternoon, July 15 
Kinps OF TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS USED 
a) “At the University of Minnesota,” Palmer O. Johnson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Minnesota 
b) “At the University of Chicago,” George A. Works, Professor of Educa- 
tion; Dean of Students and University Examiner, University of Chicago 
Thursday Morning, July 16 
c) “At the University of Buffalo,” Edward S. Jones, Professor of Psychology; 
Director of Personnel Research, University of Buffalo 
“Types of Tests Available through Co-operative Test Service and Other 
Agencies,” Ben D. Wood, Director of the Co-operative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education; Associate Professor of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia College, Columbia University 
“An Appraisal of the Test Movement,” Louis L. Thurstone, Professor of 
Psychology; Chief Examiner, Board of Examinations, University of Chicago 
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Thursday Afternoon, July 16 
METHODS USED IN ImpROVING TESTS AND EXAMINATIONS 

a) “At the University of Minnesota,” Palmer O. Johnson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Minnesota 

b) “At Ohio State University,” Ralph W. Tyler, Professor of Education; 
Research Associate of the Bureau of Educational Research, College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University 

c) “At the University of Chicago,” M. W. Richardson, Examiner, Board of 
Examinations, University of Chicago 

Friday Morning, July 17 

“Trends in Foreign Countries,” I. L. Kandel, Professor of Education; Associ- 
ate in the Institute of International Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

“The Use of Tests and Examinations” 

a) “In the Selection, Guidance, and Retention of Students,” Aaron J. 
Brumbaugh, Associate Professor of Education; Dean of Students in the College 
and Acting Dean of the College, University of Chicago 

b) “In the Improvement of Instruction,’ Edward S. Jones, Professor of 
Psychology; Director of Personnel Research, University of Buffalo 


Friday Afternoon, July 17 


‘Measurements of the Ability To Write,” John M. Stalnaker, Examiner, 
Board of Examinations, University of Chicago 


“The Improvement of Education by Examinations,” I. L. Kandel, Professor 
of Education; Associate in the Institute of International Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

“Needed Research in the Field of Tests and Examinations,” Ralph W. 
Tyler, Professor of Education; Research Associate of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, Ohio State University 


Wuo’s WHo In Tuis IssuE 

H. ARNOLD BENNETT, formerly a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo, New York. Frep G. WALcorTT, 
instructor in education at the University of Michigan and teacher 
of English in the University High School. Hart R. Dovuc.ass, pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the University of Minnesota. KEN- 
NETH L. PEDERSON, instructor in history at the Hibbing High 
School, Hibbing, Minnesota. FRANK N. FREEMAN, professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the University of Chicago. G. T. BUSWELL, 
professor of educational psychology at the University of Chicago. 


THE LOYALTY LAWS—A PRAGMATIC VIEW 


H. ARNOLD BENNETT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


RESURGENT CONSTITUTIONALISM’S LATEST PHASE 

Until recently there had been, for some years, little general inter- 
est in the Constitution. Such interest, indeed, has shown a recurrent 
rise and fall ever since the Convention of 1787. “Never was any 
measure so thoroughly discussed as our proposed new Constitu- 
tion,”? wrote Franklin of the debate over ratification, a struggle so 
intense as to give rise to our first political parties. With the adoption 
of the Constitution, interest naturally waned; attention shifted from 
the great document to the men and the measures of the newly estab- 
lished government. Another conflict was preparing, however. From 
the Missouri Compromise to the Civil War public debate—and pub- 
lic attention—centered again in the Constitution as antithetically 
interpreted by the great orators of the North and the South. With 
the winning of the Civil War and the adoption of the racial-equality 
amendments, the Constitution seems for a time to have been gen- 
erally forgotten. Toward the end of the nineteenth century and con- 
tinuing into the twentieth, however, court decisions favoring vested 
rights drew attention once more to the Constitution even if decreas- 
ing attachment to it, though a leading historian still could speak in 
1907 of “a national reverence for the Constitution.” 

The World War which, like the Civil War, did not invigorate the 
letter of our basal law, hardly was calculated to promote constitu- 
tionalism, although the several amendments of that decade kept the 
Constitution before the public. In their post-war attempt to make 
the United States Constitution-conscious, the patriotic societies were 
scarcely successful. But upon the advent of the New Deal, with its 

t John Bigelow (editor), The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, X, 13. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1888. 


2 Albert Bushnell Hart, National Ideals Historically Traced, 1607-1907, p. 353. The 
American Nation: A History, Vol. XXVI. New York: Harper & Bros., 1907. 
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unprecedented program, the Constitution once again has found a 
place in public discussion, an interest fostered by such organizations 
as the Crusaders and the American Liberty League. 

In the weighing of the New Deal, it is true, the wide divergence 
possible in the interpretation of our basic law has rendered the Su- 
preme Court a formidable rival of both the President and Congress 
for the national political spotlight. Occasion for discussion of the 
Constitution is not, however, confined to its construction by depart- 
ments of government. Significant in this connection is the unantici- 
pated furor over the “loyalty’”’ laws—the acts requiring teachers to 
swear (or affirm) to “support” the Constitution. 


TEACHERS’-GATH LAWS 


Teachers’ “new freedom’ menaced.—It is significant that the en- 
actment of loyalty laws a few years ago in a number of states seems 
to have occasioned little comment and even less opposition on the 
part of teachers, students, and public. The fact is, of course, that 
teachers as a group, and students as well, are definitely more liberal 
today than they were then. This change is due partly to the prevail- 
ing national temper; partly to an enlightened, if not entirely articu- 


late, teacher leadership; and not a little to the current pecuniary 
hardships of teachers and students, which have led them to call in 
question traditional political and economic arrangements. Naturally 
this new viewpoint has been reflected in the classroom, particularly 
in the social-studies classroom. 

The writer holds no brief for the loyalty statutes. It is doubtful 
whether legislation of this sort is psychologically sound. For, by re- 
quiring indiscriminately of all teachers an oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution, the acts suggest by implication that teachers as a 
group might be disloyal to the basic law. Those teachers, on the 
other hand, who may have been inclined to abuse the privilege of 
freedom of expression scarcely will be deterred by statutes which 
lack, as do these, specific provisions for enforcement. Such statutes, 
furthermore, might be utilized by school administrators or boards 
not overly scrupulous to effect removal of teachers whose retention 
for reasons actually unrelated to the loyalty laws would have be- 
come embarrassing. 
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The loyalty laws here to stay—There are, however, certain perti- 
nent and weighty considerations. The first is that the loyalty laws, 
now in effect in nearly half the states, bind teachers serving a major- 
ity of the country’s population. In the second place, there is good 
reason for thinking that the number of states in which these statutes 
are in effect will increase rather than decline. As many oath laws 
were enacted in 1935 as in the preceding nine-year period. If the 
1935 record is any criterion, moreover, once a loyalty bill is reported 
out of committee, the chances are three to one that it will pass. Nor 
may reliance be placed on the governor’s veto. In two cases in 1935, 
to be sure, loyalty laws were vetoed by governors, but in one of these 
instances the veto was given on the ground that the law lacked 
penalties for its enforcement. Once enacted, the prospect for repeal 
of such a law is remote in the extreme. There is, in fact, not a single 
instance on record of the r2peal of a teacher’s-oath statute. 

If it is argued that the enactment of so many oath laws in 1935 
may be explained by the lack of organized teacher opposition, the 
writer must demur. Instructive in this connection was the experi- 
ence in Massachusetts. If the united front of sixteen college and uni- 
versity presidents, backed presumably by equally unified faculties, 
not to mention opposition of teachers’ organizations, proved insuf- 
ficient to stay the oath bill in Massachusetts, hope scarcely can be 
said to be brilliant for defeat of similar legislation in other states. 

Nor is it clear that teachers as a whole are little better than apa- 
thetic with respect to the question at issue. It is one thing (in fact, 
it is about the easiest thing in the world) for teachers assembled in 
convention lustily to cheer when a professionally popular educator 
ringingly attacks the forces behind the oath laws. It is another 
thing to give of one’s time and money in order that opposition to 
loyalty legislation may be made truly effective, and it is quite another 
thing so to oppose the enactment of undesired legislation as eco- 
nomically to jeopardize one’s professional status. 

Finally, there can be little doubt that the overwhelming majority 
of the teachers of the United States subscribe to the principle that a 
law, whether desirable or not, should be obeyed until repealed. 

“A condition, not a theory.” —To sum up, it is a condition, not a 
theory, which confronts us. Three states by 1919, eight by 1925, 
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fourteen by 1931, twenty-two by 1935'—such is the record of 
loyalty-law enactment. And the end is not yet. Nor, as we have 
seen, is there much prospect of stemming the tide. It has been said, 
moreover, that “the man in the street cannot understand the edu- 
cator’s fears.”? That a considerable part, perhaps virtually all, of 
the nation’s teachers for a long time to come will be bound by some 
form of loyalty law seems certain. 

The alternative to repeal—Many educators, of course, will con- 
tinue to advocate the repeal of these laws, as is their privilege. Some 
educators, however, will otherwise direct their energies. First, they 
will endeavor to exclude from loyalty legislation, whether enacted 
or pending, those clauses that are clearly hostile to constructive 
criticism of social institutions. Second, they will endeavor to insure 
a liberal rather than a narrow interpretation of such clauses of the 
loyalty laws as remain, for even the less objectionable provisions of 
these statutes are necessarily general in character. 

As a matter of fact, in defeating particularly undesirable legisla- 
tion or in delimiting pending legislation, teachers already have a 
record of accomplishment. As far back as 1923 the Teachers Union 
of New York City was influential in the repeal of the Lusk law. In 
1935 the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association was successful in 
eliminating a provision from the loyalty law of that state, then pend- 
ing as a bill, which would have required teachers to swear allegiance 
to existing political “institutions.” In Massachusetts the college 
presidents, though defeated in their principal objective, were doubt- 
less instrumental in securing the addition to the state loyalty bill of 
a saving clause of importance.’ 

In fact, so far as their political provisions are concerned, the 

t This total includes the loyalty law of Florida, enacted in 1925, which requires 
teachers only to pledge loyalty to the federal Constitution. The Rhode Island oath pre- 
scription rests, not upon statute, but upon a resolution of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which in turn is based on a provision in the state constitution. Teachers in the 


District of Columbia are likewise bound by oath to “support” the federal Constitution 
and to refrain from “‘teaching or advocating communism.” 

2 Leonard Ware in the New York Times, October 13, 1935, Sec. 4, Pp. 10. 

3 “Nothing herein contained shall be construed to interfere in any way with the basic 
principle of the Constitution, which assures every citizen freedom of thought and speech 
and the right te advocate changes and improvements in both the state and federal 
constitutions.” 
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loyalty laws of several states (Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia) bind teachers simply to ‘“support”’ 
the federal and state constitutions. The difference between swearing 
to support the existing imstitutions of a country or state and swearing 
to support the constitutions, which allow for changes in those institu- 
tions, is patent. If we are to have loyalty laws—as seems almost in- 
evitable—let the example of these five states be followed, and the 
pledge of allegiance be limited to “support of the federal and state 
constitutions.” 


WHAT IS “SUPPORT” OF THE CONSTITUTION? 


Even such a provision is by no means necessarily innocuous. 
“Support” of the federal Constitution may mean one thing to one 
person and another thing to another. Yet there are, perhaps, only 
two main avenues of approach to the problem of interpreting “‘sup- 
port” of the Constitution. For want of more precise terminology, 
these may be called the psychological and the rational. The former 
would be hostile to the interests of education; the latter, favorable. 

The psychological approach—Psychologically considered, ‘“sup- 
port” of the Constitution may well imply refraining even from con- 
structive criticism of key provisions of the Constitution. For there 
are certain concepts which have become associated in the public con- 
sciousness with the word “constitution,”’ and these the term itself 
calls to mind. One of these is “federalism,”’ which in turn suggests 
“states’ rights.”” Thus, an amendment which substantially altered 
the balance of national-state powers in favor of the Congress would 
be anathema to those whose approach to the Constitution is es- 
sentially symbolic. For the term “Constitution” then would suggest 
not so much federalism as the antithesis of federalism, namely, the 
unitary system. Thereby the Constitution would seem to have been 
perverted, as it would be no longer possible to associate with the 
Constitution one of its traditional principles. 

Undoubtedly, the outstanding concept suggested by our national 
Constitution is individualism or personal liberty. It is well estab- 
lished that the fathers of the Constitution were afraid of “too much 
government.” Moreover, the framers were men of property. Credi- 
tors favored, and debtors opposed, the adoption of the Constitution. 
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The individual was to be free to make such progress as his capabili- 
ties, resources, and modus operandi would permit, unhampered by 
restraining legislation. As the exponent of individualism, the Con- 
stitution was energized through the trend of judicial decision and 
formal amendment." 

Obviously, between such a tradition and the kind of government 
control most social scientists today consider inevitable, there is a 
great gulf fixed. To those to whom the Constitution had seemed 
synonymous with political individualism, both modern social legisla- 
tion itself and proposed constitutional amendments to insure the 
legality of such statutes are equally objectionable. For the validity 
of the first implies an interpretation of the Constitution at variance 
with its traditional construction; and the actual amendment of the 
Constitution to broaden legislative powers of social control, while 
thereby according the new departure full legal sanction, would be 
equally out of keeping with the individualistic spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Thus, to sum up, if “support” of the Constitution is psycho- 
logically approached, it must preclude advocacy of statutes, or even 
formal amendments, which run counter to the peculiar principles, 
not of constitutions in general, but of our own national Constitution 
in particular. The Constitution, opined an eminent justice, is 
“‘gone.’” In essence this thought has been, and will continue to be, 
echoed and re-echoed by all who conceive as fatal to the Constitu- 
tion a recasting, even by amendment, of its eighteenth-century mold. 

It is the belief of the writer that the psychological approach to 
Constitution “support” is fallacious. Such an approach is due, in 
part at least, to a natural tendency unduly to exalt the framers of 
that instrument of government—to look upon them, in the words of 
Jefferson (later virtually repudiated), as “demigods.’’? Great as was 

t Namely, the case of Dartmouth College v. Woodward (4 Wh. 518); also the judicial 
interpretation of the due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

2 “Tt does not seem too much to say that it [the Constitution] is gone.””—Extempo- 
raneous comment of Justice McReynolds, dissenting in the Gold Clause case (294 U.S. 
240), as reported in the New York Times, February 19, 1935, Pp. I. 

3 “Tt [the Federal Convention] is really an assembly of demigods.””—Thomas Jeffer- 
son in a letter to John Adams written from Paris in August, 1787. In 1816, however, 
Jefferson wrote as follows to Samuel Kerchival: ‘“[Some men] ascribe to the men of the 
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their achievement, there is no evidence that the framers looked on 
themselves as other than fallible mortals. Not a single delegate to 
the Convention of 1787 contemplated the national handiwork as the 
last word in government. Several prominent delegates, it will be re- 
called, refused to sign the document. Many who did affix their 
signatures did so with misgivings. ‘The Constitution was an experi- 
ment. Men everywhere regarded it as an experiment.” 

There is still more conclusive proof that the framers weighed their 
achievement in no spirit of finality. Reference here of course is to 
Article V, which provides as many as four methods whereby the 
Constitution can be amended or revised; a proposal for an amend- 
ment obviously must rest on the impression that in some specific 
respect the Constitution is defective. 

So far as our supreme law is concerned, there is today only one 
limitation on the exercise of amendment, namely, the provision in 
Article V that “no state, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the senate.”’ That there are inherent limitations on 
the right to amend has been occasionally pleaded, but this view has 
been accepted neither by the courts nor by students of public law. 
Ruthless logic, then, would seem to indicate that, since the amend- 
ing power is essentially unrestricted and since public discussion must 
perforce precede amendment, then any proposal, no matter how 
drastic, looking toward a change in our system of government could 
consistently be advocated by a teacher even though he is under oath 
to “support” the Constitution. In his classroom, that is to say, a 
teacher might urge an amending proposal so drastic as in effect 
virtually to abolish the Constitution itself and still keep within the 
bounds of his state’s loyalty law or the minimum of allegiance to the 
Constitution expected of any teacher regardless of statute. 

The limits of criticism—Here, however, is a paradox. Can a teach- 
er, even by indirection, advocate the virtual destruction of the Con- 


preceding age a wisdom more than human, and suppose what they did to be beyond 
amendment. I knew that age well..... It was very like the present, but without the 
experience of the present” (H. A. Washington [editor], The Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, II, 260, and VII, 14-15. New York: H. W. Derby, 1853). 


1 Jesse Lee Bennett, The Essential American Tradition, p. 244. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1925. 
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stitution and at the same time “support” it? The answer of course 
must be “No.” We have perverted our postulate. Common sense 
has waited upon logic. While it is plain that criticism of the existing 
Constitution is not at variance with “support” of that document, it 
is equally clear that criticism of our supreme law may be carried to 
such extremes as to be out of accord with “support” of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The rational approach to ‘‘support.”—Where, indeed, shall the line 
be drawn between criticism that is compatible, and criticism that 
is not compatible, with “support” of the Constitution? No absolute 
criterion can be formulated by layman or by justice. It is submitted 
that there are singular conditions that call forth a constitution, 
certain principles to insure the upholding of which constitutions are 
made and adopted. These principles are the sine qua non of con- 
stitutionalism. Deny them, and you deny the very validity of a 
written constitution. The determination of these principles con- 
stitutes what may be termed the rational approach to “support” of 
the Constitution. It is believed that these principles can be limited 
to four, and even these are not unrelated. 

Principle 1. Non-Violence—tThe first principle is that, although 
changes galore in political, economic, and social arrangements may 
be advocated by the teacher entirely consistently with “support” 
of the Constitution, the methods of effecting such changes must be 
those provided by the Constitution itself. This principle, of course, 
absolutely rules out the slightest hint of subversion, of direct action, 
in the accomplishing of reform. For these are no other than political 
anarchy, and an essential purpose of any and all constitutions is to 
outlaw anarchy and pseudo-anarchy. 

Principle 2. Non-Despotism—Nor, in the second place, may a 
teacher urge, consistently with his oath of “support” of the Con- 
stitution, a change in our government which would render it es- 
sentially autocratic. If he is so inclined, he is privileged to advocate 
the extension of greater powers to the president, to champion func- 
tional representation, to plead for the parliamentary or cabinet 
system. Great latitude, then, in criticizing our governmental forms 
is rightly the teacher’s with no implication of disloyalty to the Con- 
stitution; but a constitution which established an absolute form of 
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government would be an anomaly. For if government were to be 
absolute, where would be the need for a constitution? To the po- 
litical revolutionist the concept of a constitution has always signified 
some form of popular control over the agencies of government. 

Principle 3. Essential freedom of expression —Third, the teacher 
who aims to “support” the Constitution may not advocate sub- 
stantial restraint on freedom of expression. For, like the demand for 
representative government, the right to speak and to print as con- 
science dictates has been a consistent aim of constitutionalism. The 
American Constitution never would have been ratified if the federal 
powers had embraced control of the avenues of expression. Promi- 
nent among the civil liberties demanded by constitutionalists all over 
Europe in the nineteenth century was a free press. It is unnecessary 
to labor this point. Paradoxically, “support” of the Constitution is 
seen to include the upholding of the very principle which teachers 
feared the loyalty laws might have violated. It is axiomatic, how- 
ever, that rights and privileges are never absolute; and liberty of ex- 
pression, as may be deduced from this article, is no exception. 

Introducing a fourth principle—Historically, one of the essential 
purposes of a constitution is the protection of private property, al- 
though what constitutes “protection” is not the same today as 
formerly. To what extent, consistently with “support” of the Con- 
stitution, may the teacher indorse reform measures involving the con- 
trol or the appropriation of private property? 

In the endeavor to answer this question what shall be the criteria 
for judgment? Suppose that for this purpose pertinent decisions of 
the federal Supreme Court be tentatively employed. Such a pro- 
cedure at least will unquestionably indicate how far, under the Con- 
stitution as it now stands, reforms involving the expropriation of 
private property may be legitimately carried. 

Here is a progressive state, let us say, which desires to carry out 
an extensive program of public ownership. Will the federal Con- 
stitution prove an obstacle? Apparently not. In 1919 the state of 
North Dakota, through the National Nonpartisan League, actually 
did put into effect a system of socialism. First amending its own 
constitution to permit the state to engage in business, it then 
floated an enormous bond issue for the establishment of a state- 
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owned bank, warehouses, elevators, and flour mills. The cost of this 
ambitious program necessitated increased taxation, which led to a 
challenge by the interested parties of the constitutionality of the 
undertaking. In the famous case of Green v. Frazier (253 U.S. 233) 
the Supreme Court unanimously upheld the taxation and, by im- 
plication, the socialistic venture. This case has been generally inter- 
preted as indicating that the federal Constitution interposes no 
obstacle to any state’s adoption of an unlimited program embracing 
the ownership and operation of means of production, provided com- 
pensation is made for the properties acquired. As a matter of fact, con- 
fiscation of property is not absolutely outlawed by the Constitution. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that there is no power broader 
than that of taxation. The argument that a given tax is “‘excessive”’ 
has no standing before the court.? A policy of “soaking the rich” 
may or may not be economically sound, but a system of taxation de- 
liberately devised to thrust upon the wealthy the burden of financial 
support of the government is in keeping with the federal Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by our highest tribunal. 

All this discussion, the reader is reminded, appertains to modes 
of exercising congressional and state powers which actually have 
been upheld as constitutional by the Supreme Court. In this survey 
recent New Deal decisions, resting in part as they do upon the as- 
sumption of an emergency, purposely have been avoided. If, then, 
such a program as that suggested by this analysis has been—or 
could be—accomplished under the Constitution as it now exists, can 
we say that it would be inconsonant with “support” of the Constitu- 
tion for a teacher to subscribe to any proposition involving the non- 
discriminatory acquisition of private property through the regularly 
constituted governmental agencies for a public purpose? 

The legal limit versus the disciplinal limit.—If rationally construed, 
then, “support” of the Constitution is seen essentially to mean 
“support” of stable, non-absolute government.’ He would be a 

t Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U.S. 664; Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Co. v. United States, 
263 U.S. 456. 

2 Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 553. 

3 The alert reader may remark that this article does not consider what constitutes 
“support” of the séafe constitutions. Obviously it would be impracticable in a single 


article to deal with the implications for loyalty legislation of the constitution of every 
state in the Union. Nor would such industry be warranted. Every state constitution 
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foolish teacher, however, who would urge the immediate adoption of 
reforms so revolutionary as to fall just within the limits of “support” 
of the Constitution, even rationally interpreted. There is a differ- 
ence, in other words, between the reforms which a teacher, con- 
sistently with “support” of the Constitution, may advocate and the 
reforms which his understanding of political and social history—and 
economic principle—will prompt him to advocate. 


THE TEACHER’S FUNCTION 

It will, of course, be held by some that to “advocate” anything is 
not within the province of the teacher, that it is his duty impartially 
to present directly or indirectly both sides of every question, 
scrupulously avoiding the injection of his personal opinions. Even 
if this tenet is conceded, there probably never was a good teacher 
who lived up to such a formula. It is inevitable that the effective 
instructor will have convictions, and these will be imparted to his 
students, if only through the subtlety of suggestion or the super- 
subtlety of inflection. Even were such absolute neutrality possible, 
it does not follow that it is desirable. Deliberately to try to build a 
new social order may not be the teacher’s function, but it is properly 
his function to indicate how experimentation can be conducted with 
a view to the progressive eradication of social and political evils. 

SUMMARY 

Inept though the loyalty laws may be, undoubtedly they are here 
to stay. Whether or not they prove antagonistic to the interests of 
education depends on (1) their provisions and (2) the interpretation 
and application of those provisions by school administrators, school 
boards, and the courts. Educators should first seek to delimit such 
legislation to the end that it will bind teachers only to “support” the 
federal and state constitutions. They should lend their influence, in 
the second place, toward securing on the part of the powers that be 
a rational rather than a psychological approach to the interpretation 
of “support.” If “support” is rationally construed, the teacher’s 
ambit of social instruction will be more than adequate to permit 
advocacy of such reforms as would conceivably make an appeal to 
the historically-minded instructor. 


provides, as does the federal, for its own amendment. Rationally construed, “support” 
of the state constitutions is incidental to “support” of the United States Constitution. 


NEW METHODS AND OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING 
DULL-NORMAL PUPILS TO READ 


FRED G. WALCOTT 
University of Michigan 


THE FIRST EXPERIMENT 


Most of the published drill exercises designed for improving read- 
ing skills are based on isolated bits of information having little inter- 
est in and of themselves and seldom applying to any well-adapted 
subject matter through which the pupils might hope to gain an ex- 
tensive and organized body of useful knowledge. When considera- 
tion is given to the needs of the generally retarded pupils who usu- 
ally comprise the majority of the remedial-reading classes, the in- 
utility of such a disorganized body of learning materials, aside from 
its value in developing reading skills, becomes more than ever appar- 
ent. Could not a series of work sheets be designed that would facili- 
tate the study of valuable subject materials and cultivate coinciden- 
tally the several skills which together constitute reading ability? 

Subjects used—About two years ago a class in remedial reading 
was organized in the University High School of the University of 
Michigan partly for the purpose of investigating some such method 
of instruction. The members of the class were selected from Grades 
VIII and IX on the basis of low scores in rate or comprehension, us- 
ually both, on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Elementary Examina- 
tion, Form A, given on November 3, 1933. No pupil was admitted 
to the class, however, without the advice and approval of his class- 
room teachers, who reviewed the scores and considered the general 
advisability of segregating the pupil from the regular English classes. 
The final personnel of the special class consisted of twenty-one mem- 
bers, seven eighth-grade and fourteen ninth-grade pupils. The 
scores of all the pupils in both grades, including the members of the 
special class (a total of 111 pupils), were used as a check, or a normal 

t Although the members of the special class were recruited from both grades, the 
work in the class was the same for all members. 
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group score, for purposes of comparison. The special group fell 3.7 
grades below the normal group in rate and 2.4 grades in comprehen- 
sion. The results for the normal group were above the published 
standard norms, while the results for the special group fell near the 
upper limits of the lowest 25 per cent established by the published 
standard norms. The average intelligence score of the special read- 
ing group, according to the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
was 96.1, compared with an average score of 114.9 for the normal 
group, a difference of 18.8." 

Instructional procedures—The special group met for the first time 
on November 20, 1933, and continued until the close of the school 
year, the final reading test, Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Elementary Examination, being given on June 5, 1934. 

As a general background for the work in reading, special help and 
encouragement were given in the selection of suitable materials for 
the pupils’ independent enjoyment. Every effort was made to find 
the specific type of reading that each pupil in the class found best 
suited to his interests and capacities. No definite restrictions were 
imposed, but the teacher’s guidance tended toward the selection of 
material from the high-school library. Special interests were re- 
spected; and, consequently, magazines, scientific literature, and spe- 
cial club literature were frequently selected. By far the larger part of 
the reading, however, consisted in fiction chosen from the library. 

Frequent class periods, usually two a week, were devoted to free 
reading. The pupils were allowed to go to the library whenever a 
book was finished or whenever it became apparent that an uninter- 
esting selection had been made which had better be abandoned. The 
pupils were never urged to continue a selection that proved to be un- 
interesting. Student teachers were usually sent to the library with 
pupils in order to assist in a suitable selection. On a special form 
each pupil kept a record of the materials read, merely listing the 
title, the author, the time required for completion, and a brief com- 
ment on the relative excellence of the book. No other reading re- 
ports were required, except for occasional oral exercises in book re- 


* Throughout the study the average scores are used as a basis of comparison because 
they seem to be more reliable than median scores for such a small group as the special 
class represents. 
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porting, entirely dissociated from the examination purpose. The 
class reported the reading of 266 books, an average of 12.67 books to 
a pupil. All the usual routine difficulties, familiar to teachers of 
handicapped children, were experienced. The figures given are prob- 
ably unreliable, representing, no doubt, many errors of omission and 
of deliberate addition of materials only partially read. 

The most extensive method of class instruction was the prepara- 
tion of work sheets to guide the pupils in their study of literary selec- 
tions.* The aim was to construct a work sheet so carefully that the 
pupils could follow the directions and solve the detailed problems 
without help from the teacher. Most of the work sheets were de- 
signed to accompany selections interesting in themselves; that is, a 
story unit was usually treated, which presented an adventure or nar- 
rative of human interest such as might engross the active interest of 
the pupils and provide specific details of information requiring care- 
ful reading. The questions and problems presented in the work 
sheets sought to direct the pupils’ attention to the key details of the 
story, so that the solution of the problems would insure a complete 
reading experience. The reading materials also included some poetry 
selections, both of a narrative and of a lyric nature. 

Some of the work sheets were designed with still another aim: to 
develop the pupils’ sentence sense, or their ability to feel out a com- 
| plete and significant thought unit. These sheets consisted of simple 
, exercises in dividing unpunctuated sentences by inserting the proper 
periods and capital letters. The pupils were encouraged to read the 
sentences aloud in order to add their auditory imagery toward the 
solving of the sentence units. 

A series of work sheets in rudimentary grammar was also pre- 
pared, which introduced the pupils to the simpler sentence elements, 
such as subjects and predicates, together with the different kinds of 
verbs. This work was given in the hope that the nature of the sen- 
tence unit as a medium for expressing thought might be properly 
understood. 

Several ordinary English exercises were continued in the special 
class. Oral or written composition units were presented frequently, 


* Sample copies will be sent to anyone who accompanies his request with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 
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and a regular system of correction and revision was used. The oppor- 
tunity to adapt this ordinary English work to the abilities of the 
segregated group was one of the most obvious advantages of the 
special course. Not only were most of the usual unfavorable compet- 
itive conditions removed, but the proper levels of difficulty could be 
maintained, with a corresponding increase in interest and enjoyment. 

Such, in brief, was the nature of the work pursued in the class. 
The final reading test showed the general improvement summarized 


TABLE I 


GAINS OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL GROUPS ON IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS, ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


Norma Group SPECIAL Group 
TEst 
Rate Compre- Rate Compre- 
hension hension 
Average score: 
31.50 149.98 22.24 100.62 
29.39 163.14 21.86 116.90 
— 2.11 13.16 — 0.38 16.28 
Percentage of gain..... — 6.70 8.77 — 1.71 16.18 
Grade level: 
10.2 9.5 6.5 
9.2 10.2 6.3 7.9 
— 1.0 0.7 — 0.2 0.8 


in Table I. A comparison of the two groups shows a smaller loss in 
rate for the special class. In comprehension the generally retarded 
pupils gained slightly more than those of higher levels of intelli- 
gence and ability. The results, though nominal, seemed to substan- 
tiate the general utility of the work-sheet method, not only as a de- 
vice for teaching reading, but as a means of presenting all kinds of 
study materials. With such a method in general use, the hope and 
the expectation might be that independent reading skills, at least 
those concerned with comprehension, would be cultivated inciden- 
tally while the ordinary aspects of learning were being fostered. In 
fact, the work sheet offers itself as a likely method for inculcating 
habits of independent study. 
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Tentative conclusions Several tentative and hypothetical con- 
clusions occurred to the teacher while conducting the work of the 
course, some of which suggested possible problems for future experi- 
mentation. During the progress of the course the writer became 
more and more inclined to question some of the generally accepted 
conclusions of reading research as far as these concern pupils from 
the lower intelligence levels. It seemed, for instance, fairly reason- 
able to question the efficacy of applying speed pressures in the train- 
ing of dull-normal children. With pupils of inferior abilities it be- 
comes immediately evident that the chief limiting factor, both in 
pursuing the regular class work and in deriving enjoyment from 
reading, is inability in comprehension and that any attempt to in- 
duce rapidity in reading is likely to render this inability even more 
acute. In many instances, indeed, these pupils appeared to have 
suffered from the application of speed pressures, given, as they usu- 
ally are, with all the ordinary factors of personal competition present 
at the moment. In fact, it early became apparent that a large pro- 
portion of the members of the class had learned most of the tricks by 
means of which they might hope to conceal their inferiority. At the 
beginning of the special course the teacher sought to ascertain the pu- 
pils’ rate in reading ordinary fiction by having them report at the end 
of the period (fifty minutes in length) how many pages they had 
read. The instructions were given at the beginning of the hour. The 
average number of pages reported for the first day was 44.8 a pupil, 
and two inferior readers reported 122 and 123 pages, respectively. 
The average reported for the second day of this free reading was 48.9 
pages a pupil. Both of these reports must have been extremely ex- 
aggerated. No direction to read rapidly was given on either occa- 
sion, but the ordinary aspects of competitive endeavor were, of 
course, perfectly apparent to the pupils. One is led to suspect some 
considerable sacrifice of comprehension under such circumstances. 

Speed pressures may be very salutary for able pupils; in fact, most 
of the reading research may be valid as far as the higher-ability lev- 
els are concerned. Dull-normal pupils, however, present many 
unique problems, both with respect to their immediate needs and 
with respect to their probable future reading habits. It seems im- 
probable that dull-normal pupils will be likely to pursue literary or 
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academic careers. Their chief use of reading abilities will probably 
be recreational. The first requirement which they will demand is 
that the materials be enjoyable. Now, the first rule for the enjoyment 
of reading is that the material be readily comprehensible. More- 
over, the ultimate of utility in recreational reading would seem 
scarcely to depend on rate. Of course, the matter of rate may, to a 
certain extent, be a factor in the pleasure to be derived from read- 
ing; but the reader’s desire for speed should then operate, in and of 
itself, as an automatic pressure, dependent on his eagerness to has- 
ten the reading experience—a pressure which should automatically 
recede the moment that comprehension begins to suffer. In the case 
of most non-academic pupils, this latter principle would appear to be 
a satisfactory self-determinant of the individual’s proper rate of 
reading. The training of such pupils, therefore, need only embrace 
the means of increasing the ability to comprehend, with the hope 
that the factor of speed will operate reciprocally, being, within rea- 
sonable limits, of questionable importance anyway. 

Another hypothetical problem which presented itself was whether 
the use of oral imagery should be discouraged or encouraged. Where 
speed is recognized as a desirable factor, the practical limitations re- 
sulting from lip-moving and other auditory parallels of speech be- 
come, of course, important obstacles. If, however, tentative accept- 
ance is given to the opinion that speed is of doubtful value in the case 
of dull-normal pupils, the natural advantage of oral imagery as an 
aid to comprehension becomes a significant possibility. One of the 
common difficulties observed among the pupils in the special class was 
the inability to determine the proper oral expression in the reading 
materials whereby the peculiar meanings of the sentences, those that 
are commonly dependent on special voice emphases and tonal in- 
flections, could be distinguished. The close identity of this inability 
to express with the inability to comprehend was, of course, also 
readily apparent. Another observation made, this time in connec- 
tion with the sentence-unit exercises, was the pronounced reduction 
of errors when the pupils were told to test the sentences on the work 
sheet by mumbling them or reading them aloud. The superiority of 
the latter method would seem to be derived from the advantage of 
the oral imagery over the visual or—more properly, perhaps—from 
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the addition of the oral to the visual imagery. Just how much this 
advantage would operate in the actual process of reading, where the 
sentence units are already marked off by proper punctuation, it 
would be impossible to say at present. The problem, however, sug- 
gested an interesting experiment that might be undertaken during 
the next year. The writer had now arrived at this tentative opinion: 
that dull-normal pupils would probably profit from the proper culti- 
vation and mobilization of all their specific imageries, even though 
some of those imageries might—at least in the case of normal chil- 
dren—involve a sacrifice of the factor of speed. 


THE SECOND EXPERIMENT 


Subjects used—With these hypotheses in mind, the writer con- 
tinued the experiment during the second year in the hope of testing 
their validity and with the special aim of further checking the ad- 
vantages of the work-sheet method against other study techniques. 
A group was selected, as formerly, from Grades VIII and IX (five 
eighth-grade and eleven ninth-grade pupils) on the basis of low 
scores in rate and comprehension on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, 
Elementary Examination, Form A, given on September 18, 1934." 
The scores of all the pupils in Grades VIII and IX, including the 
members of the special class (a total of 103 pupils), were again used 
as a norm, or check score, for purposes of comparison. In rate the 
special group made an average score of 17.37, with a grade level of 
4.6, compared with the normal group’s score of 33.04, with a grade 
level of 10.10. In comprehension the special group made an average 
score of 92.12, with a grade level of 6.7, compared with the normal 
group’s score of 155.62 and grade level of 9.8. These scores revealed 
a disparity of 6.4 grades in rate and 3.1 grades in comprehension be- 
tween the two groups. The average intelligence score of the special 
reading group on the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability was 
88.2, compared with an average score of 114.4 for the normal group, 
a difference of 26.2. 

t The group originally consisted of eighteen members, but two were returned to their 
regular English classes at the beginning of the second semester, when it seemed that they 
would be likely to profit more from the regular work. The scores of these two pupils are 


included only in the records of the normal group, except that they appear in the results 
of the first experimental unit based on the sentence-unit exercises. 
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Instructional procedures.—The same general program of free read- 
ing, with help and advice in making suitable selection of material, 
was maintained as in the previous year, except that the other fea- 
tures of the instructional program encroached more and more on the 
class time and left fewer periods to be devoted to free reading. Dur- 
ing the interval of the experiment, however, the sixteen pupils in the 
groups reported that they had read a total of 188 books, an average 
of 11.75 books a pupil. 

The special work for the year was organized into three instruction- 
al units in order that the respective merits of the various drill and 
study techniques might be measured independently. The first unit 
sought to test the value of the punctuation exercises in which the 
pupils were required to “feel out” the sentence units in unpunctu- 
ated materials and to insert the proper periods and capital letters. 
This unit was based on the tentative theory that ability to “feel out” 
the logical sentence patterns might be a significant factor in reading 
comprehension, as well as an approach to the study of grammar. 
The work was begun on November 2, 1934, and continued until 
January 25, 1935. During this period twenty exercises were given, 
together with the ordinary composition and reading work. In the 
composition projects the pupils were urged to apply the same meth- 
od in the careful editing of their own themes. At the beginning of 
this unit the pupils were given the Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Tests (Revised), Form 3. Form 1 of the same test was given 
at the close. The results are summarized in Table II. It would seem 
that the gain in comprehension is significant—enough so, at least, to 
justify some further experimentation with the sentence-unit exer- 
cises under more adequate testing procedures. 

In the second instructional unit, begun on February 4, 1935, oral- 
reading exercises designed to cultivate expressive oral interpretation 
were used. Separate and consecutive paragraph or stanza selec- 
tions to be read in turn before the class were given to the individual 
pupils. Inasmuch as none of the members of the class were provided 
with complete copies of the text material, the narrative continuity 
could be maintained only through each reader’s clear, audible articu- 

lation and intelligent expression. The actual reading of the selections 
was always preceded by an oral study period, in which the pupils 
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were required to read their portions aloud to themselves over and 
over again. During this preparatory period the teacher answered 
any questions about pronunciation and meaning. Vocabulary exer- 
cises were also introduced, in which lists of words taken from the 
study material were discussed and incorporated into short sentences 
for oral drill, the pupils repeating the sentences individually and in 
turn until pronunciation difficulties disappeared. 

This oral-reading project was continued until April 2, 1935. The 
Gates Silent Reading Test was given both at the beginning and at 


TABLE II 


GAINS OF SPECIAL GROUP ON MONROE STANDARDIZED 
SILENT READING TESTS ACCRUING FROM EXERCISES 
IN SOUNDING OUT SENTENCE UNITS* 


Average Num- Average 
ber of Words Score on Percentage of 
Read per Compre- Accuracy 

Minute hension 


Initial test 144.17 11.17 
Final test 136.67 II.44 


— 7.50 0.27 
Percentage of gain..| — 5.20 2.42 


* According to the published norms, the comprehension scores for Form 1 
(the final test in this experiment) should be weighted by the addition of about 
0.7 of a point, the norms for Grade VI for Form 3 being 11.7 and for Form 1, 11.0. 
When the scores of the final test are thus equated, an improvement in comprehen- 
sion of 0.97 may be recorded or, in terms of grade level, a gain of about two- 
thirds of a year. 
the end of the instruction, with the results summarized in Table III 
Although no appreciable gains in comprehension were made as a re- 
sult of the oral-reading work, it seems of considerable significance 
that no losses occurred either in rate or in accuracy. The average 
number of exercises attempted in the first test was 74.0 and in the 
second test 75.25, a gain of 1.25. There were observable, on the 
other hand, some marked gains in clarity of utterance, in articula- 
tion, and in general expression as a result of the oral-reading drill. 
The third instructional unit of the reading program sought to de- 
termine the advantages of the work-sheet method. The unit was be- 
gun on April 16, 1935, and was concluded on June 3. During this 


period thirteen work sheets on literary selections and on rudimen- 
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tary grammar were given, in addition to the regular reading and 
composition program. At the end of this unit Form 3 of the Gates 
Silent Reading Test was given. The results are tabulated in Table 


TABLE III 


RESULTS MADE BY SPECIAL GROUP ON GATES SILENT READING TEST 
BEFORE AND AFTER SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN ORAL READING 


SKILL TESTED 


IniTIAL TEstT 


Frat Test 


Grade Level 


Percentage 
of Accuracy 


Grade Level 


Percentage 
of Accuracy 


Type A. Reading to appreciate the 


general significance.............. 5.8 96.6 5.8 93.8 
Type B. Reading to predict the out- 

come of given events............. 6.6 97.8 6.0 95-4 
Type C. Reading to understand pre- 

6.1 71.8 7.1 78.3 

Type D. Reading to note details... . 6.0 96.0 6.0 98.2 

TABLE IV 


RESULTS MADE BY SPECIAL GROUP ON GATES SILENT READING TEST 
BEFORE AND AFTER INSTRUCTION BY THE WORK-SHEET METHOD 


In1ITIAL TEST 


Finat Test 


SKILL TESTED 


Grade Level 


Percentage 
of Accuracy 


Grade Level 


Percentage 
of Accuracy 


Type A. Reading to appreciate the 
general significance.............. 
Type B. Reading to predict the out- 
come of given events............. 
Type C. Reading to understand pre- 
Type D. Reading to note details... . 


5-8 93-8 5-7 95-1 
6.0 95-4 6.1 96.3 
6.2 92.2 6.7 95-4 


IV. During this unit of instruction the pupils gained a half-grade in 
reading ability, with a slight increase in rate and some improvement 
in accuracy. The most extensive gains were achieved in the under- 
standing of precise directions—a skill that should operate advan- 


tageously in such courses as the vocational, where inability to fol- 
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low manuals of directions usually constitutes one of the chief diffi- 
culties. In the more reflective skills which depend on the reasoning 
faculty, there appears to be a much smaller gain—scarcely any at all, 
in fact." 

The work-sheet unit concluded the work of the course. On June 6, 
1935, Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Elementary Exam- 
ination, was given to all the pupils in Grades VIII and IX. A com- 
parison of the reading progress of the two groups is given in Table 
V. The special group gained 28.13 points in total comprehension 
(raw scores), while the normal group gained only 18.28. When trans- 
lated into grade levels, these scores represent a gain of 0.9 of a grade 
for the normal group and 1.3 grades for the special group. 

The scores in rate seem to be particularly significant. No men- 
tion of the factor of speed was made at any time during the course 
for the special group. No exercises were given which would be likely 
to arouse the competitive efforts of the pupils in this direction; and 
yet, through the instrumentality of the drills described, these pupils 
gained coincidentally about 1.6 grades in rate, while their superior 
schoolmates suffered a slight loss. It would appear, then, that gains 
in rate at these levels may, after all, be concomitant with gains in 
comprehension, even where ordinary study materials are concerned. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From the standpoint of gains in pure reading skills, the members 
of the special group, perhaps, made no remarkable progress. The 
matter of gains is always extremely complicated, involving such 
problems as the principle of diminishing returns, observable when 
progress on the lower and on the higher segments of the growth 
curve is compared. Yet, when one recalls the low average intelli- 
gence level of these pupils, one feels considerably encouraged.? The 


The gain in ability to follow directions may have resulted from the nature of the 
work sheets themselves. Concise directions were always an outstanding feature of the 
method, the pupils being required, for the most part, to follow directions unaided. 
After a brief interval with the work-sheet method these dull-normal pupils were under- 
taking their lesson sheets without asking any teacher aid whatsoever. The sheets were 
simply distributed at the beginning of the hour, and the pupils s went to work at them 
with admirable industry and independence. 

? Throughout this study the scores of the normal group include the scores of the 
special group, a fact that tends slightly to level the real inferiority of the latter, as well 
as to diminish its apparent comparative gains in reading skills. 
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TABLE V 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


TEACHING DULL-NORMAL PUPILS TO READ 


GAINS DURING THE YEAR MADE BY NORMAL AND SPECIAL 
GROUPS ON IOWA SILENT READING TESTS, 


AVERAGE SCORE 
Normal Group | Special Group 
1. Paragraph meaning: 
55-51 35.25 
Percentage of gain................ 15.60 44.65 
2. Word meaning—vocabulary: 
Percentage of gain................ 12.16 23.74 
3. Selection of central idea of paragraph: 
Percentage of gain................ 6.33 3.92 
4. Sentence meaning: 
Percentage of gain................ 19.30 
5. Location of information—alphabetizing 
and use of index: 
Percentage of gain................ 28.62 64.71 
Total comprehension (Tests 1-5): 
Percentage of gain................ 12.44 30.54 
6. Silent-reading rate: 
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suggestion immediately presents itself: What might have been the 
results for these pupils—in terms of scholastic progress, of mental 
health, and of human happiness and well-being—if some such com- 
parable gains could have been effected each year from the beginning 
of their school experience? 

From the standpoint of study method, the experiment seems to 
offer considerable promise. The English course represents only a 
part of the work for the year, one study hour, perhaps, out of every 
four or five. What might be the result if the work-sheet method were 
employed simultaneously in other courses? Could not the coinci- 
dental gains in reading skills be greatly enhanced if the same method 
were pursued, let us say, in the social studies, in general science, and 
possibly in some phases of mathematics or the foreign-language 
courses? 

Many details of the course need to be rechecked under more pre- 
cise and comprehensive measuring techniques. The gains in other 
phases, such as the subject matter (literary knowledge, grammar 
knowledge, and composition skills, which comprised the materials of 
the work sheets themselves), might be measured by adequate 
achievement tests and compared with the gains effected by the or- 
dinary study techniques. The sacrifice of variety and novelty that 
extensive use of the work-sheet method might entail should be con- 
sidered carefully under a strict surveillance of the pupils’ eagerness 
and interest in their school work. 

There seems, however, to be considerable confirmation of the ten- 
tative position that in the case of the dull-normal the established 
conclusions of reading research need to be extensively revised. Over 
and over again, in the present instance, the reactions of these pupils 
to specific suggestions from the teacher would betray some habitual 
tendency to retreat, into an appearance of indifference, perhaps, or 
into deliberate misrepresentation for purposes of concealing an obvi- 
ous inferiority. Such reactions are usually symptomatic of long sub- 
jection to the embarrassing inequalities that such pupils are likely to 
suffer in a competitive social and instructional system. The correc- 
tion would lie, it would seem, in earlier segregation, or at least in 
earlier differentiation of instructional methods. Surely these dull- 
normal pupils might have been spared the application of competitive 
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speed pressures—salutary, no doubt, in the training of the maturer, 
more precocious minds—until their generally retarded faculties had 
been developed to a point comparable with that at which their bet- 
ter-favored classmates found the speed pressures beneficial. These 
special pupils, moreover, seemed to lose nothing by the emphasis on 
the oral aspects of reading. On the other hand, there is strong evi- 
dence that habits of careful comprehension—such, for instance, as 
must operate in the following of precise directions, in understanding 
sentences, or in comprehending paragraph meaning—were consider- 
ably strengthened by the cultivation of the skills incidental to intelli- 
gent oral expression and that these habits were carried over into the 
exercises involving the silent-reading skills. Surely such oral exer- 
cises might have been profitably continued in the training of these 
pupils beyond the time at which their more intelligent classmates 
ceased to need them. 

The writer is at present committed to this general conclusion: 
that, in considering the problem of instructing the dull-normal, we 
must always be ready to form new judgments and to demand special 
concessions from the older philosophical points of view; that in the 
training of pupils of this type we need to formulate new hypotheses 
of what is valuable and important; and that for these pupils we may 
possibly need to revise our teaching techniques, in the earlier as 
well as in the later years, in order that we may the better contribute 
to the inculcation of worthier habits and skills. Earlier segregation, 
or even a more intelligent differentiation of instructional procedures 
within the class unit itself, would save many a maladjustment; and 
it might possibly lead to the relegation of remedial techniques into 
the limbo of obsolete and wasteful methods. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF A UNIT 
PROCEDURE IN TEACHING AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Minnesota 


KENNETH L. PEDERSON 
Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


THE PROBLEM 


Supervised study was first formally recognized as distinct class- 
room procedure in the form of a double period, with the first half 
given to recitation and the second half devoted to study of the lesson 
assigned for the following day. For administrative reasons there was 
quickly substituted a period of from fifty-five to sixty-five minutes, 
which was divided daily into two phases, recitation and supervised 
or directed study. More often than not recitation preceded study, 
but, in recent years particularly, the study-recitation sequence has 
been frequently employed. Practice has also been divided between 
a set daily division of the class period into two sections of standard 
length (for example, thirty minutes of recitation and twenty-five 
minutes of study) and a flexible arrangement in which the propor- 
tions were decided on by the teacher. Whatever form was followed, 
if it involved the recitation-study sequence, teachers unfortunately 
tended to employ more time for recitation and less for supervised 
study than was contemplated, and supervised study consequently 
fell into bad repute in many localities. Where the study-recitation 
sequence was employed, still other obstacles, which need not be 
mentioned here, were encountered. 

In the past decade plans of supervised study involving assign- 
ments or “units” requiring more than one day have come to be used 
by an increasing number of teachers. The project method, the Dal- 
ton, the Winnetka, and the Wisconsin plans in various forms and 
modifications, and the Morrison organization have become popular. 
[ Experimentation for the purpose of determining the relative effec- 
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tiveness of large-unit plans of supervised study compared with daily- 
unit plans, with or without supervised study, has not produced con- ~ 
sistent results. On the basis of the experimental studies listed in 
the bibliography at the close of this article, the conclusion seems 
justified that there is, in general, little difference in the merit of the 
two types of plans, although the results seem to favor large-unit 
plans more frequently than they favor the daily-unit plan. With 
classes in history and civics, Esson and Cole, Mason, Phipps, Slagle, 
Stegmeir, Steiner, Wicks, Willard, and Wrinkle found the large-unit 
method superior to the daily supervised study or daily recitation 
plan, though the differences in the experiments considered separate- 
ly were usually small and statistically insignificant. Deam, Funk, 
and Shepard found no differences worth mentioning, and McClure 
found results favoring the daily plan. 

It was the purpose of the investigation reported in this article to 
furnish additional light on the general problem of large units versus 
daily units and on the specific problem of the relative effectiveness 
of a unit method similar in some conventional respects to the Morri- 
son mastery plan as compared with that of the divided period of 
supervised study with study-recitation organization. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


The subjects of the experiment.—For experimental purposes eight 
sections in American history in the high school at Hibbing, Minne- 
sota, a three-year senior high school enrolling approximately eleven 
hundred pupils, were used. Three of these sections were taught by 
one teacher, and two groups of the experiment involved these sec- 
tions, Section B being paired and compared with Section A and 
Section C, respectively. All the remaining five sections were taught 
by another teacher, Sections D and E, E and F, and G and H form- 
ing three other groups of the investigation. 

The experimental procedure was applied during the first semester 
for a period of fifty-four actual teaching days and again during the 
second semester for a period of fifty-two days. In the second se- 
mester an arrangement was employed identical with that described 
in the preceding paragraph. Ninety pairs of students were studied 
in the first semester and eighty-eight in the second semester. While 
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in the second semester pupils were rematched in pairing, no pupils 
were included who had changed from an experimental to a control 
section, or vice versa. 

Equipment and instructional materials.—The two rooms used in the 
experiment were equipped as identically as possible with respect to 
desks, maps, bulletin boards, tables, cabinets, blackboard space, 


._ telephones, and books. Each room had two similar full sets of sup- 


plementary textbooks and weekly papers and, in addition, obtained 
regularly a variety of books from the school library, which contained 
sixteen thousand books, seventy-six magazines, and a few news- 
papers. When the study of a particular period in history had been 
completed, the books borrowed from the library were returned and 
were replaced by another set. 

The pupils of all sections were supplied with the same mimeo- 
graphed “essential” sheets, outlines, study questions, and sugges- 
tions for extra-credit work. The essential sheets contained lists of 
important dates and personages, words to define, problems, and 
questions. The extra-credit sheets gave the requirements for the 
marks of C, B, and A, respectively, and included special-work re- 
ports and projects by which the pupils could work for the higher 
marks. 

The experimental variable——The essential variable factor in this 
experiment was the amount and allotment of time devoted to 
supervised study. Instructions in how to study and the methods of 
supervised study were identical in all sections. 

During the supervised-study period the pupils studied their text- 
books and supplementary materials and worked on essential sheets, 
reports, maps, charts, and briefs. The teachers walked about the 
rooms, inspecting the work being done and in whispers directing 
individual pupils or small groups with respect to locating informa- 
tion and the correct methods of attacking particular problems. 

In those classes taught by the daily study-recitation plan, the 
first thirty minutes were given to supervised study and the last 
twenty-seven minutes to the development of materials studied, or 
to what is usually called recitation. This daily division of time was 
observed rather closely. 

In the unit plan the course of study was divided into short units, 
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each requiring from three to six days of application. Each unit was 
begun with a preview of the materials to be covered and the intro- 
duction of the assignments. The teacher gave suggestions on how 
to attack the work and attempted to arouse interest in the unit. This 
introduction ordinarily required a full class period or a little less and 
was followed by a few consecutive class periods of study. The study \ 
of the unit was concluded by written tests, oral discussions and re- | 
ports, or both. The pupils in the unit sections and those in the _ 
study-recitation sections covered the same materials at approximate- | 
ly the same rate of speed. To a certain extent the unit method con- 
sisted of presentation, assimilation, organization, and recitation. 
The following outline gives a concise summary of the experimental 
procedure. 
I. Initial measure (used in both methods) 
1. Objective test devised by experimenter 
II. Twelve weeks of instruction (the variable was the amount of supervised 
study and discussion) 
1. Unit sections 
a) Preview 
b) Supervised study—one hour a day on consecutive days (Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday) 
c) Discussion—one full hour (Friday) 
2. Study-recitation sections 
a) Assignment 
b) Supervised study—thirty minutes each day (Monday through 
Friday) 
c) Discussion—twenty-seven minutes each day (Monday through 
Friday) 
III. Final measures 
1. Objective test devised by experimenter 
2. Iowa Every Pupil Test in American History 
IV. Supplementary measures 
1. Tests on units of course 
2. Marks earned in American history 


Control of non-experimental variables.—In all five groups in the ex- 
periment the same teacher taught both paired sections. The two 
teachers were experienced in both methods of teaching and ap- 
parently were not prejudiced in favor of either method. Paired sec- 
tions met during adjacent periods of the day. Pupils who were ab- 
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sent more than six of the fifty-four days involved in the experiment 
were not included in the investigation. 

In order that the possibility of serious influence of systematic error 
might be reduced, a careful attempt was made to include only data 
from such pupils in each pair of sections as would result in evenly 
matched experimental and control groups. Pupils were paired indi- 
vidually on the bases of intelligence quotient on the Otis Self-ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability, age, final mark in a previous 
history course, and the mark on the initial achievement test in 
American history covering the work of the semester. While boys 
were not paired with boys nor girls with girls in more than three- 
fourths of the cases, there were approximately the same proportions 
of pupils of the two sexes. 

The pairings were rather finely made. The average differences be- 
tween the means of the paired groups for the ten groups of the study 
were as follows: intelligence quotient, .28; age, 1.2 months; mark 
in previous history course, .67; initial-test score, .86. In nineteen 
instances the differences favored the experimental group and in 
eighteen instances the control group, there being no difference to the 
first decimal in the three remaining comparisons. 

Measurement of learning.—Three measures of progress were em- 
ployed: (1) The Iowa Every Pupil Test in American History, an 
objective test prepared under the auspices of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Iowa and employed in the state “brain” 
contest sponsored by that institution, and (2) two objective achieve- 
ment tests based, respectively, on the materials studied during the 
two semesters. The latter tests were constructed by Mr. Pederson, 
one of the writers of this report, and the appropriate test was given 
at the beginning and at the end of each experimental period. The 
coefficients of reliability of these tests calculated by the odds versus 
the evens and the Spearman-Brown techniques were as follows: the 
Iowa Every Pupil Test, first semester, .83; the Pederson test, first 
semester, .94; and the Pederson test, second semester, .go. For ad- 
ditional evidence, tests on three units, prepared by Mr. Pederson, 
were employed during the first semester and two during the second 
semester. As measures of pupil learning the gains on the Pederson 
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tests were taken as the principal criterion, and the final-test scores on > 
the Iowa and the unit tests were employed as accessory data. ~ 


THE RESULTS 


Effectiveness of the two plans.—The data in Table I show that 
during the first semester four of the five sections employing the large- 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE SEMESTER GAINS ON PEDERSON TEST MADE BY UNIT AND 
STUDY-RECITATION SECTIONS 


AVERAGE GAIN 
PERCENTAGE 
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* Number of chances in roo that the superiority of gain of one method is not due to chance errors of 
sampling and measurement. 


unit plan made slightly greater gains on the Pederson test than did 
their peers in the study-recitation daily sections. The differences in 
gain were relatively small, ranging from 2 per cent to 10 per cent of 
the gain of the less favored section. No difference was statistically 
significant; that is, none was absolutely unattributable to chance 
errors of sampling and measurement, although the difference in 
Group ITI would be found by chance only two times in one hundred; 


~ | | 
60.9 59 73 
eee 66.2 60 98 
eee 48.4 44 93 
42.6 43 62 
49.3 47 74 
All sections... . 53.9 51 95 
Upper half ...... 58.2 53 98 
Lower half...... 49.2 48 61 
Second semester: 
62 74 
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in Group III, only seven times in one hundred; and in all five 
groups, only five times in one hundred. 

On the three first-semester tests on particular units, the differ- 
ences favored the two methods impartially, eight of the fifteen dif- 
ferences favoring the study-recitation procedure and the other seven 
favoring the unit procedure. The larger differences, however, favored 
the study-recitation plan. On the Iowa Every Pupil Test differ- 
ences favored the unit method in three of the groups and the study- 
recitation sequence in two. For all sections a slight difference fa- 
vored the unit procedure. Marks assigned by instructors favored the 
unit sections slightly (from .25 to 2.40 points on a scale of roo) in 
three of the five groups. For the go pairs of pupils as a whole the 
teachers’ marks also favored the unit sections, but only to a slight 
degree (.4 of a point). 

The results shown in the table for the second semester were simi- 
lar. In four of the five groups the gains on the Pederson test favored 
the unit plan as did the gain of the entire eighty-eight pairs taken 
as a whole. These differences ranged from less than 2 per cent to 
approximately 11 per cent of the gains of the inferior section. The 
only difference approaching statistical significance was that found 
for Group III favoring the unit plan, which could be attributable to 
chance errors of measurement and sampling only once in one hun- 
dred times. The difference for the whole eighty-eight pairs, also 
favoring the unit method, would be found by chance only sixteen 
times in one hundred. 

For all ten comparisons on the two tests on particular units, the 
differences favored the unit sections, and in four of the five groups 
the differences on the Iowa test favored the unit sections. Similarly, 
the marks given by instructors were, on the average, slightly higher 
for the unit pupils in four of the five pairs of sections and for the 
eighty-eight pairs of pupils as a whole. 

Relative merit of the two procedures for bright and for slow pupils.— 
At the conclusion of the first semester the gains on the Pederson 
test and the final scores on the Iowa and the unit tests were studied 
for the upper half and for the lower half of the pupils differentiated 
on the basis of intelligence quotients. 

The results for the first semester were clean cut and indicated the 
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e distinct superiority of the unit method for the upper half of the pu- 
pils and the relative effectiveness of both methods for pupils of 
. lower-than-average intelligence. On the Pederson test the average 
; gain of the forty-five bright unit pupils was greater than that of the 
forty-five bright study-recitation pupils by an amount equal to 
about 9 per cent of the average gain of the latter. 

The data of the second semester were not so consistent. The forty- 
four slow unit pupils made greater gains on the Pederson test than 
did the forty-four slow study-recitation pupils, while no material 
difference could be noted between the two methods for the bright 
pupils. On the other hand, the results of the Iowa final test indicated 
a distinct superiority of the unit plan for the bright pupils and no 
materia] difference between the plans for the slow pupils. 

Teachers’ opinions.—Sixteen teachers of history and social studies 
in the Hibbing High School, all experienced and familiar with the 
unit procedure, were asked for their opinions of the relative effective- 
ness of the two plans. None believed that the unit plan would be 
more effective for the entire group of pupils, although two thought 
that there would be no difference and eight thought the unit plan 
might be better for bright pupils. 


CONCLUSIONS 
From the data collected in this investigation it seems reasonable 

to conclude (1) that the unit plan described in this article, in the | 
hands of well-trained teachers familiar with the plan, is likely to 
yield results slightly superior to those obtained by a study-recitation 
plan of supervised study—at least as judged by the results of objec- 
tive tests and teachers’ marks in classes in which objective tests are 
employed; (2) that the unit plan in question is probably better 
suited for bright than for dull pupils; and (3) that teachers cannot 
be relied on to predict accurately the relative effectiveness of two 
teaching procedures so nearly equivalent as are the two plans of 
supervised study employed in this investigation. 
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DESIRABLE TYPES OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE 
ORGANIZATION 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 


In this discussion of desirable types of junior colleges the problem 
will be considered in its vertical relationships only, that is, the or- 
ganizational relations of what are now rather generally known as 
“‘junior-college’’ years to the senior-college or university years above 
and to the high-school years below. Another phase of the problem 
concerns the horizontal relations represented in the kinds of pro- 
grams provided, for example, preparatory, semi-professional, or ter- 
minal general. The second phase will not be given consideration 
here; instead, it will be assumed that each junior college will aim to 
serve all the needs of its logical constituency. 

Among the types of organizations that come to mind as falling 
within the scope of the problem of vertical organization are the lower 
divisions of universities and colleges; junior-college branches of uni- 
versities and colleges; state junior colleges that are not branches in 
this sense; local junior colleges housed separately from secondary 
schools below; local junior colleges housed with high schools and ad- 
ministered with varying degrees of separation between college and 
high-school years; and junior colleges that have been integrated with 
upper high-school years, as is done in what is called the “6-4-4 
plan.” The limits of this article preclude attention to differences be- 
tween public and private junior colleges, and the discussion will con- 
sider mainly units under public auspices. Implications for private 
junior colleges are in large part apparent from analogy. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Before the several types of organizations are discussed, it is desir- 
able to review briefly the facts of change and the forces that have 
given birth to the diverse phenomenon called the “junior college.” 
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In researches reported some years ago it was found that Freshmen 
entering college today are about two years older than were the Fresh- 
men of a century ago. The increase in age has been accompanied by 
an increase in requirements for admission equal to about two years 
of work. This additional work was inherited directly from the college 
itselfi—and by a process of depression of college subjects into the 
secondary-school years below. Research, resulting in the develop- 
ment of new specialized courses to which the older, more general 
courses became prerequisites, brought an accumulation of content at 
the top of the college curriculum. The older courses were, in conse- 
quence, shifted to lower places in the college and into secondary- 
school years. The whole process of depression could not, of course, 
have taken place unaccompanied by an advance in age and matu- 
rity of the students. 

It should not be overlooked that the process of depression of con- 
tent and courses was not systematically and uniformly worked out 
and that, consequently, similar and often identical materials are 
found above and below the line which is presumed to separate high 
school and college. The overlapping is accentuated by having sec- 
ondary schools and higher institutions under separate and distinct 
control and administration. 

The proliferation of new content and courses through research has 
proceeded at an astonishing rate and has yielded a host of academic 
and professional specializations. Many of these specializations have 
been institutionalized in professional schools, while most of the re- 
mainder have become the major concerns of students in the upper 
years of colleges of liberal arts. 

During the same period over which the changes so far reviewed 
took place, the nation shifted from a relatively simple agricultural 
society to one that is highly intricate in its industrial, economic, and 
other social aspects. These trends have necessitated an elongation 
of the period of general education to help the citizen to understand 
and cope with contemporary conditions, and the populace of appro- 
priate ages has, in consequence, poured with increasing rapidity first 
into the high schools and then into the colleges and universities. The 
fact should be noted that the rate of influx into the higher levels 
would have been much slower had it not been for the technological 
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development about which so much has been heard in late years, a 
development which has excluded mounting proportions of the total 
population from opportunities for employment. It is axiomatic that 
the types of vertical organization that bring opportunities at the jun- 
ior-college level nearest the prospective student facilitate best the 
influx: proximity is essential. 

The changes and forces reviewed bear in a common direction. 
General resultants appear to be the upward extension of universal- 
ized education into the junior-college period and a meeting of general 
and specialized education at a level approximating the end of that 
period. We cannot predict that the forces will remain constant, and 
further shifts may subsequently demand readjustments that will 
carry beyond the junior-college level, but it seems that for some years 
to come the present emerging line, at the end of the junior-college 
period, separating contrasting educational functions, will prove ac- 
ceptable. 

With this summary of forces and changes before us, we are in a 
position to consider the preferability of the types of junior colleges 
previously enumerated. Before each is considered separately, it can 
be stated with some assurance that, in the light of these forces and 
changes, al] the types are desirable and are to be preferred to the 
vertical organizational arrangement of the educational system that 
ignores the logical distinction of function between lower and upper 
college years emerging from the social trends of a century or more. 
There is some danger that, in the heat of controversy and partisan- 
ship for a particular organizational pattern, sight will be lost of this 
basic consideration. The issue, nevertheless, turns in part on degrees 
of preferability of the various types of organization, and this issue 
will to some extent be weighed in the succeeding discussion. 


THE LOWER DIVISIONS OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The practice of establishing what are called “lower divisions,” 
“junior colleges,” or “junior divisions” in universities and colleges 
has gathered considerable momentum. In 1922 a count of these re- 
organizations in a group of almost a hundred of the largest higher 
institutions of the country, including public and private universities 
and state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, uncovered only 
six. The first of these were introduced in the nineties at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago and the University of California, followed after the 
passage of two decades or more by the state universities of Minne- 
sota, Washington, and Nebraska, and by Stanford University. A 
recount of the same group of almost a hundred institutions in 1931 
showed that twenty-eight, or approximately 30 per cent, had effected 
this reorganization. 

Large institutions of the university type might be expected to be 
more motivated to effect this reorganization than the smaller col- 
leges, for the reason that their offerings include much wider oppor- 
tunities for the academic and professional specialization demanded 
by mature students. However, Kelly and Anderson have shown by 
analysis of catalogues of higher institutions that the movement has 
spread rapidly to the colleges. They report that 20 per cent of 676 
catalogues outline “a more or less formal curriculum organization of 
this type.” 

Examination of literature on the subject for the purposes current- 
ly and formerly advocated for this junior division of higher institu- 
tions shows movement toward clarification and extension that prom- 
ise increased differentiation of function for lower and upper divi- 
sions. The newer purposes most frequently encountered are to “‘pro- 
vide for exploration and orientation,” to “foster broad general edu- 
cation,” to “ ‘round out’ general education,” to “articulate with 
work taken in secondary school,” and to “provide for students not 
going on.” The traditional purpose most frequently met with in the 
recent literature of the subject is to “prepare for advanced work,” 
the purposes to “permit the beginning of concentration” and to 
“select for higher levels” being less often advocated. Putting into 
operation these newer purposes, should they survive the period of 
trial, will affect profoundly the type of service rendered by these 
years in the universities and colleges and at the same time will aid the 
junior colleges of other types in solving their problems. 

The chief weaknesses in the position of the lower division are 

* Robert L. Kelly and Ruth E. Anderson, “‘The Extent of Divisional Development of 
the Curriculum,” Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, XIX (December, 
1933), 420. 

? This summary is based on Table I in Leonard V. Koos, “Significant Trends in the 
Curriculum at the Junior-College Level,” General Education, p. 94. Proceedings of the 
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that it is almost completely detached in its administration from the 
rest of the period of general education, of which it should be the cap- 
stone, and that it is not, in the matter of sheer distance, as accessible 
to the prospective student body as are other types. These weak- 
nesses are serious. 


BRANCHES AND STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


From the standpoint of vertical organizational relations, the 
branch institutions and the state junior colleges should be considered 
in two groups. In one group are those institutions set up as lower 
divisions but operating at some distance from their parent institu- 
tions. Some of the parent institutions are public; others are private. 
In the other group are the institutions drawing aid from the state 
but having no direct administrative connections with either a parent 
institution of the university type or with local public schools. The 
two groups have grown in numbers from the time of appearance of 
the earliest examples but not nearly so rapidly as other types of 
junior colleges. 

Both groups have the advantage of focusing attention on the 
junior-college level and therefore of encouraging performance of the 
newer purposes of this level put forward for lower divisions of uni- 
versities and colleges. Because they do not include the work of the 
upper division, there is some likelihood that they will come to per- 
form such functions better than can the junior division of the uni- 
versity or college. They have also the advantage of making the 
work more accessible to prospective students by bringing it nearer 
to them: to achieve proximity for the prospective students is the 
reason for establishing these junior colleges. The branch institutions 
have the advantage over the detached state junior colleges of what- 
ever improved articulation with the upper division may accrue from 
being branches. Like lower divisions of universities and colleges, 
both branches and state colleges are in a weak position by being al- 
most completely detached in administration from the rest of the 
period of general education below. If it is urged that certain of the 
state junior colleges are also offering work in all, or at least in the 
upper, high-school years, it may be answered that enrolment in these 
years is usually relatively negligible and must remain so because 
students at this level will continue to attend local public high schools. 
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LOCAL PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES SEPARATELY HOUSED 


Everyone knows that the local public junior colleges have grown 
apace both in numbers and in enrolment. Their relationships to 
schools below are so diverse as to make it necessary to consider them 
in groups. A natural grouping on the basis of these relationships in- 
cludes two-year junior colleges separately housed, two-year units 
housed with high schools, and four-year units set up to integrate 
junior-college with later high-school years. Inquiries made in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education’ disclosed that only a fifth 
to a fourth of the local public junior colleges are housed in plants 
separate from the high schools. The number of announced four-year 
integrations under local public auspices is six or seven, although in- 
cluding private and state units would increase—perhaps more than 
double—the count. 

The local two-year junior colleges separately housed have mani- 
fest organizational advantages, in the light of the basic forces and 
changes, over the types of units previously reviewed, namely, the 
lower divisions of universities and colleges and the branches and 
state junior colleges. The local colleges are almost always under the 
same central control and administration as that major part of the 
whole educational system chiefly concerned with general education 
and are in a much better position than lower divisions, branches, and 
state junior colleges to work out an appropriate continuity with the 
lower programs. Whether they accomplish maximal continuity de- 
pends on the extent to which authorities in charge conceive of the 
junior-college level of education as mainly the culmination of what 
precedes. It would not be difficult to cite instances of local separate 
junior colleges where the assumption is that this level is different in 
fundamentals from that of the level immediately below. Persons 
who have visited junior colleges extendedly note that small separate 
junior colleges are often lacking in essential facilities but that large 
ones are not often thus embarrassed. Most of the local junior col- 
leges separately housed share with all local junior colleges the con- 
spicuous advantage of proximity to prospective students. 

Francis T. Spaulding, O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. Koos, The Reorganization 


of Secondary Education, p. 365. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph 
No. 5. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES HOUSED WITH HIGH SCHOOLS 

Extreme diversity of conditions in local two-year junior colleges 
housed with high schools renders it difficult to generalize on the ad- 
vantages of this type of organization. One must remember in ap- 
praising conditions that few of the plants occupied jointly by high 
schools and junior colleges were planned and built to house two 
units, the junior college coming into the school system as an after- 
thought. At their worst, these organizations with joint housing 
bring overcrowded conditions, in which two units compete with each 
other for space and facilities needed by both, and distressing con- 
flict between autonomous administrative officers, between jealous 
faculties, and between two cantankerous student bodies. Under 
such circumstances it is almost impossible for persons in charge to 
retain perspective enough to see and realize on obvious advantages 
of articulation. Fortunately, instances as bad as this are rare. At 
their best, the two units work together harmoniously and capi- 
talize many of the advantages of improved articulation by having, 
in large part, common faculties, two student bodies co-operating 
with each other in their activities, and common use of material facil- 
ities and services which are augmented by the nearness to each other 
of the two units. Under these circumstances the organization goes 
farther toward joining the junior college with other portions of the 
whole program of general education than any type of unit so far con- 
sidered. It seems in place to point out that for most of these junior 
colleges housed with high schools it would never be possible, even if 
considered desirable, to provide separate housing. So much the more 
reason for endeavors to approximate maximal co-operation and artic- 
ulation. Units housed with high schools also achieve the highest pos- 
sible degree of proximity of opportunities at this level to the prospec- 
tive student body. 


THE FOUR-YEAR INTEGRATIONS 


The relatively small number of four-year junior colleges, which in- 
clude the last two high-school and the first two college years, and the 
recency of their emergence on the educational scene warrant classify- 
ing them among present-day pioneering efforts. First statements in 
description of this type of reorganization should not rest with refer- 
ence only to the four-year college unit itself but should include men- 
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tion of the four-grade junior high school (or high-school) unit im- 
mediately below, which has usually accompanied the four-year col- 
legiate integration. The need of conjunction in reorganization at the 
two levels is one explanation of the small number of systems oper- 
ated on the 6-4-4 or 5-4-4 plan, since a large proportion of junior 
colleges are to be found in systems still operating four-year high 
schools, some of them in districts without the control of elementary 
education that would permit junior high school reorganization. 

Because the 6-4-4 or 5-4-4 organizational pattern resulting from 
establishing these college and high-school units is still uncommon 
and novel, the reader should be helped to understand it by a few 
sentences describing the most recent of these reorganizations to have 
been effected—the one at Parsons, Kansas. Parsons is a city of about 
fifteen thousand in the southeastern section of the state. The school 
system had been operating for a number of years on the 6—3—3-2 
plan, with several six-year elementary schools, two three-year junior 
high schools separately housed, and a three-year senior high school 
and two-year junior college housed in a single plant built for senior 
high school purposes. When the new plan was inaugurated in Sep- 
tember last year, the pupils promoted from Grade IX to Grade X 
were retained in the two junior high schools and these schools were 
made four-year units. This plan left the last four grades for the col- 
lege unit. The shift was not made suddenly and on impulse; rather, 
the administration, under Superintendent Rees H. Hughes, had been 
working toward it for several years. Illustrative evidence of long- 
laid plans are the facts that almost all academic teachers in the four- 
year college unit hold Masters’ degrees and that during the year pre- 
ceding the transition most teachers at this level had instructional 
responsibilities both above and below the traditional line separating 
high-school and college work, notwithstanding that the enrolment in 
college years was great enough to make such assignments largely un- 
necessary. 

Observation of the progress in this reorganization in Parsons and 
in other local school systems seems to warrant the following state- 
ments in support of the new vertical integration. The conditions re- 
flected in the statements are in complete accord with the basic 
forces and changes reviewed earlier. 
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1. This new integration achieves a simplification of organization. 
For example, in the Parsons arrangement it has reduced four units to 
three. Simplification is in the interests of increased effectiveness. 

2. It brings a better junior, or high-school, unit. Among the as- 
pects of improvement are the broadened curriculum, increased facil- 
ities, better-prepared teachers, and the leadership of more mature 
pupils. 

3. By reducing the number of breaks and by substituting longer 
for shorter school units, it fosters continuity of the curriculum. This 
result is probably the greatest single advantage of this plan. 

4. It makes for economy of time in two ways. The first and chief 
of these, because it applies to all students, is accomplished through 
better continuity and articulation of the curriculum, and the second 
is the shortening of the long route of education for exceptional stu- 
dents destined for the higher levels of training. 

5. It encourages a continuous and consistent program of guidance. 
Development of such a program in the shorter units meets with the 
obstruction of the more frequent shift of students from one unit to 
the next higher unit. Too often, in these shorter units—more espe- 
cially in the two-year junior college—the student leaves at just 
about the time guidance workers have accumulated enough informa- 
tion to capitalize it in effective counsel. 

6. The new vertical integration achieves a stronger upper unit 
through eliminating the short senior high school and the shorter two- 
year junior college. At the same time it adds strength to the upper 
levels of high-school work. This new upper four-year unit compen- 
sates for the disruption of the old four-year college already accom- 
plished by the powerful forces previously reviewed. Advocates of the 
old college have always made much of its integrity as a four-year 
institution; fortunately, the advantages of a four-year institution 
can be retained in the new form that the forces of evolution are 
bringing about. Point is added to the significance of the replacement 
by remembering that the ages of students in the new college are 
about the same as those in the college of a century ago. 

While consideration is being given to the replacement of the old 
four-year institution by this new college, it may not seem out of 
place to mention, in passing, that rather intangible something called 
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“college atmosphere” which unfriendly critics are always fearful can- 
not be acquired in the junior college. Among the more definable and 
at the same time desirable elements of this atmosphere are the com- 
bined attitude of freedom and responsibility that characterizes the 
college at its best and the maintenance of suitable standards of stu- 
dent effort and accomplishment. It would seem feasible to achieve 
as much of these elements throughout the new college as was possible 
in the college of a hundred years ago, especially as the ages of stu- 
dents in the two institutions are so nearly comparable. The writer 
recalls, from his perusal of writings on the college of the former peri- 
od, complaints of professors that they had to teach and discipline 
immature boys. 

7. The last advantage of the vertical integration to be mentioned 
is the clarification that it provides of the issues of educational organi- 
zation in this country, which are just now in a rather confused state. 
The advent of the new organization contributes to the concept of an 
American system of education that includes an elementary school 
of appropriate length, which is followed by a high school and by a 
college that continues and rounds out the program of general educa- 
tion begun in the high school and affords some opportunities for oc- 
cupational specialization for those who do not continue to the higher 
levels. On these units is superimposed a university with the distinc- 
tive functions of advanced specialization and research. 

In this review of the various types of vertical organization involv- 
ing the junior college, the order of preference is roughly that of the 
order in which the types have been considered, with the last type the 
most desirable. In making this statement, the writer would have 
readers recall that he has already admitted the preferability of all 
the types of junior colleges over the type of organization of secondary 
and higher education which ignores the important social forces call- 
ing for change in our educational institutions. Moreover, diverse 
types of organization involving the junior college would continue in 
operation even should there be general agreement on the fundamen- 
tal issues and forces, because vicissitudes of housing, district organi- 
zation, administrative and instructional personnel, and the like will 
often obstruct where authorities in charge would prefer to work out a 
vertical realignment. The important consideration in administering 
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the diverse arrangements is that these authorities take as much ac- 
count as possible of significant forces and trends, both in the internal 
arrangements of whatever units are maintained and in the relation 
of these units to other units below and above. 

A statement on desirable types of junior-college organization thus 
favoring vertical integration should not be closed without the ad- 
monition that this kind of reorganization cannot be accomplished, 
as a popular song puts it, “with the greatest of ease.”’ Considerable 
observation of these reorganizations in process induces the conviction 
that real integration cannot, in the early stages of the movement, be 
achieved in this organizational pattern without a fertile imagination, 
a persisting problematic attitude, infinite pains, and prodigious 
effort, joined with executive ability and qualities of leadership of a 
high order. Not all administrators are equally equipped for such an 
undertaking, and it is well that school systems with junior colleges 
have not so far flocked to the new pattern. However, experience 
with this reorganization has been accumulating in the several sys- 
tems in which the plan is at present operative, so that other systems 
contemplating the step may now profit by the successes and the fail- 
ures of the frontiersmen in this organizational area. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


FRANK N. FREEMAN anp G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


An explanation should be made of the fact that some of the books 
and articles which belong in the field of educational psychology are 
not included in this summary. A number of studies of learning, men- 
tal growth, and individual differences in preschool children are in- 
cluded in the list of references on preschool education. Again, a num- 
ber of studies in learning in the school subjects or the psychology of 
the school subjects are included in the lists of selected references on 
the school subjects. It was thought best to include these articles in 
the lists mentioned in order that the needs of persons interested in 
these subjects would be adequately met. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL Discussions? 


354. CONKLIN, EpmMunp S. Principles of Adolescent Psychology. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. x +438. 

A comprehensive description of the special characteristics of adolescence, based 
on a survey of the literature and on wide clinical experience. Emphasizes the 
adjustment of the individual to life in school, family, and community. 

355. EURICH, ALVIN C., and CARROLL, HERBERT A. Educational Psychology. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. viii+436. 

A textbook with chief emphasis on individual differences and testing and sec- 
ondary emphasis on learning. 

356. Fox, CHARLES. Educational Psychology—Its Problems and Methods. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1935 (revised). Pp. 
xii+442. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 

A thoroughly revised third edition of a book in the English tradition, in which 
the results of recent studies are not only summarized but are incorporated into 
a treatment with historical background and theoretical organization. 

357. FREuD, ANNA. Psychoanalysis for Teachers and Parents. Translated by 

Barbara Low. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1935. Pp. iv+118. 
A brief and simple exposition of Freud’s theory as applied to the education and 
training of children. 
* See also Item 126 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1936, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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358. Stroup, James Bart. Educational Psychology. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1935. Pp. xiit+490. 
A comprehensive account of the various classes of psychological facts and prin- 
ciples having the most direct bearing on education, including learning, individu- 
al differences, measurement of differences, mental growth, and personality. 
359. THORNDIKE, EDWARD L., and OTHERS. The Psychology of Wants, Interests, 
and Attitudes. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. x 
+302. 
The report of a number of experiments dealing with the effect on learning of 
situations intended to evoke wants, interests, and attitudes and with the 
changes in wants, interests, and attitudes brought about by certain situations. 


MENTAL GROWTH AND CHILD PsyCHOLOGY' 
360. DEARBORN, WALTER F. “The Mental and Physical Development of Pub- 
lic School Children,” School and Society, XLI (May 4, 1935), 585-93. 


A general description of the Harvard Growth Study and a digest of the results 
to the date of writing this article. 


361. LincoLn, Epwarp A. “Methods and Results in the Harvard Growth 
Study,” Harvard Teachers Record, V (February, 1935), 24-33. 


A brief statement of the conclusions of studies on the relation of physical, men- 
tal, and educational development and on prediction and individual differences. 


362. SCHILDER, PAUL, and WECHSLER, Davin. “The Attitudes of Children 
toward Death,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLV (December, 1934), 406-51. 
An inquiry, by the use of pictures and discussion, on the attitudes toward death 
of seventy-six children from five to fifteen years of age. 


363. SCHULER, Epcar A. “A Study of the Consistency of Dominant and Sub- 
missive Behavior in Adolescent Boys,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935), 403-32. 
Concerned particularly with the change in the behavior of boys from early to 
later adolescence. 


364. Topp, T. WincateE. “The Growing-up Pattern,” Progressive Education, 
XI (December, 1934), 445-50. 


A discussion of the relation between physical maturing and mental development 
on the basis of the author’s observations. 


INDIVIDUAL AND GRrouP DIFFERENCES 
365. ASHER, E. J. “The Inadequacy of Current Intelligence Tests for Testing 
Kentucky Mountain Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935), 480-86. 


t See also Item 517 in the list of selected references appearing in the November, 1935, 
number and Items 130, 139, 140, 146, 152, and 156 in the March, 1936, number of the 
Elementary School Journal. 
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The results of four intelligence tests indicate that such instruments are not satis- 
factory for identifying properly the mental abilities of persons of the socio- 
economic status of mountain children. 

366. INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. Education of the Slow-learning Child. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1935. Pp. xii+420. 

Treats the problem broadly, describing various types of retardation and pre- 
senting a review of plans and programs for dealing with retarded children. 

367. Ling, W., and GLEN, J. S. “Some Relationships between Intelligence and 
Achievement in the Public School,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVIII (April, 1935), 582-88. 

This study of the relation of intelligence and achievement seems to indicate 
that the degree to which school procedures offer a generally stimulating atmos- 
phere changes as the grades progress. 

368. Line, W., GrirFin, J. D. M., and AnpDEerson, G. W. “The Objective 
Measurement of Mental Stability,’ Journal of Mental Science, LXXXI 
(January, 1935), 61-106. 

Factor analysis applied to a series of tests given different groups of subjects. 


369. THORNDIKE, EDWARD L., and OTHERS. Adult Interests. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. x+266. 

Presents data on individual differences in interests of adults and on differences 
between young and old. 
LEARNING! 

370. BRANDT, H. The Spread of the Influence of Reward to Bonds Remote in Se- 
quence and Time. Archives of Psychology, No. 180. New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1935. Pp. 46. 

Data drawn from a study of twenty-three adults showing the extent and the 
direction of the influence of rewards on learning. 

371. BRUECKNER, LEo J. “Pedagogical Factors Associated with Learning Diffi- 
culty,” Educational Diagnosis, pp. 49-62. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1935. 

A detailed canvass of the relations between teaching factors and learning factors. 


372. DASHIELL, J. F. “A Survey and Synthesis of Learning Theories,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XXXII (April, 1935), 261-75. 
An evaluation of different theories of learning in the light of eleven stated 
principles. 

373. Davis, Ropert A. Psychology of Learning. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xiit+490. 
A general treatment which summarizes experimental studies and evaluates 
theories of learning. 


* See also Item 357 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1935, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. Gray, J. STANLEY. Psychological Foundations of Education. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+534. 
Treats the basic factors underlying learning. 


. Guturig, E.R. The Psychology of Learning. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1935. Pp. viiit+258. 
An excellent critical treatment of learning, using the conditioned response as 
the point of departure. The reader should have some background in psychology. 


. Keys, Noet. “The Influence of True-false Items on Specific Learning,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (October, 1934), 511-20. 


An analysis of results from 286 students in educational psychology. Shows the 
motivating influence of a test. 


. OcpEN, R. M. “The Gestalt Theory of Learning,” School and Society, XLI 
(April 20, 1935), 527-33. 
A critical exposition of the Gestalt theory of learning, which posits a completely 
integrated behavior modifiable by the elaboration of partial patterns within 
the whole. 


. Rock, RoBert T. The Influence upon Learning of the Quantitative Varia- 
tion of After-Effects. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 650. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. xii+78. 

Studies the effect of verbal and money rewards on learning codes and on ball- 
tossing. 


. ROCKWELL, JoHN GUNDERSEN. “Physical Conditioning Factors in Learn- 
ing,” Educational Diagnosis, pp. 17-36. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1935. 


A review and discussion of important physical factors which influence learning. 


. TRAvis, LEE Epwarp. “Intellectual Factors,” Educational Diagnosis, pp. 
37-47. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1935. 
Contains a good discussion of special factors and disabilities relating to learning. 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT AND RATING? 


. BAKER, Harry J., and LELAND, BERNICE. Detroit Tests of Learning Ap- 
titude. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1935. 
A new test of the general character of an ordinary intelligence test, with direc- 
tions for the interpretation of the responses in terms of “specific mental facul- 
ties,” based on the authors’ subjective analysis. 


1 See also Items 421 and 422 in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 
1935, number of the School Review, Item 76 in the February, 1936, number of the School 
Review, and Item 144 in the March, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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382. BUHLER, CHARLOTTE, and HETZER, HILDEGARD. Testing Children’s De- 
velopment from Birth to School Age. Translated by H. Beaumont. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 192. 
A scale constructed after the general manner of the Binet mental-age scale. 


. BURNHAM, PAut S., and CRAWFORD, ALBERT B. “The Vocational Inter- 
ests and Personality Test Scores of a Pair of Dice,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXVI (October, 1935), 508-12. 

A study of the possible effect of random responses on the interpretation of the 
scores. 


. Cuant, S. N. F. “Multiple Factor Analysis and Psychological Concepts,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (April, 1935), 263-72. 


A theoretical discussion. 


. Dott, Epcar A. “The Vineland Social Maturity Scale,” Training School 
Bulletin, XXXII (March, April, May, and June, 1935), 1-7, 25-32, 48- 
55, 68-74. 
A new scale for rating children’s social behavior by comparison with typical be- 
havior of children at successive ages. 


. Fuvcu, F. H. “Equating Intelligence Quotients from Group Tests,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXVIII (April, 1935), 589-92. 


Gives a table of equivalent scores (intelligence quotients) on five group tests at 
the high-school level. 


. Jonnson, H. M. “Some Neglected Principles in Aptitude-testing,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, XLVII (January, 1935), 159-65. 
Maintains that, instead of making a composite of graded measures, aptitude- 
testing should determine whether the individual can meet a specified series of 
demands. 


. LANDIS, CARNEY; ZUBIN, JOSEPH; and Katz, Srecrriep E. “Empirical 
Evaluation of Three Personality Adjustment Inventories,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVI (May, 1935), 321-30. 

Three published tests fail to distinguish satisfactorily between normal persons 
and those requiring institutional care. 


. LorcE, Irvine. “Personality Traits by Fiat II: A Correction,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXVI (December, 1935), 652-54. 

Finds that the Flanagan trait keys for use with the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory yield independent and consistent scores. 

. Ottver, R. A. C. “Mental Tests for Primitive Races,” The Year Book of 
Education, 1935, pp. 560-70. Edited by Lord Eustace Percy, Sir Percy 
Nunn, and Dover Wilson. London: Published in association with the 
University of London Institute of Education by Evans Bros., Ltd. 

A brief description of a non-language test given to natives of East Africa. 
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391. STRONG, Epwarp K., Jr. “Predictive Value of the Vocational Interest 
Test,” Journal of Educationel Psychology, XXVI (May, 1935), 331-49. 
Compares the occupational choices and changes in occupation of 223 Stanford 
University Seniors with two responses on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
given five years apart. 


. SyMonps, PERcIvVAL M., in collaboration with CLAUDE E. Jackson. Meas- 
urement of the Personality Adjustments of High School Pupils. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xii+-110. 

Describes a new “Adjustment Questionnaire” which is a self-rating blank, an 
“Identification Sheet” by which pupils rate one another, and other methods of 
studying personality. 

. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L., Woopyarb, Etta, and Lorce, Irvine. “Four 
New Forms of the I.E.R. Intelligence Scale for Use on the College or 
Higher Levels,” School and Society, XLII (August 24, 1935), 271-72. 
A description of four new forms of the I.E.R. Intelligence Scale CAVD. 


. VERNON, P. E. “Tests of Temperament and Character,” The Year Book of 
Education, 1935, pp. 509-27. Edited by Lord Eustace Percy, Sir Percy 
Nunn, and Dover Wilson. London: Published in association with the 
University of London Institute of Education by Evans Bros., Ltd. 

A classification of methods of testing different aspects of personality. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT 

. ALLPORT, GorDON W. “Attitudes,” A Handbook of Social Psychology, pp. 
798-844. Edited by Carl Murchison. International University Series in 
Psychology. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1935. 
A clarifying presentation of the doctrine of attitudes as affecting both individual 
behavior and social stability. 

. CAMPBELL, CHARLES Macrie. Human Personality and the Environment. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. x+252. 
A book developed from a series of lectures, giving a popular treatment to per- 
sonality problems. 

. McKown, Harry C. Character Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv+472. 
A general textbook on educating for character. 


. Otson, WitLaRD C. “Emotional and Social Factors in Learning,” Educa- 
tional Diagnosis, pp. 63-77. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1935. 

A review of emotional and social factors which are significant in any school 
situation. 
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Cducational THritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Psychoanalysis of delinquent youth—The increasing interest of educators in 
delinquent youth has brought about a growing body of literature on diagnostic 
and remedial aspects of guidance. The psychoanalytical technique in diagnosis 
is explained and illustrated in a recent translation and adaptation of Aichhorn’s 
Verwahrloste Jugend.* 

Freud’s Foreword suggests that psychoanalysis contributed little to Aich- 
horn’s practical information, gained as director of an institution for delinquent 
children, but that “it offered him a clear theoretical insight into the justification 
of his treatment and enabled him to explain his method to others” (p. vi). The 
author considers the book “‘an orientation” rather than the “final word” on the 
subject. 

An introductory chapter outlines the scope of the book, presents the author’s 
conception of remedial treatment as re-education, and cautions educators 
against overemphasizing psychology in remedial work at the expense of psy- 
chiatric, sociological, economic, and cultural factors. Chapter ii, “The Analysis 
of a Symptom,” characterizes symptoms as conflicting emotional tendencies— 
an unconscious tendency urging pleasurable gratification and a conscious tend- 
ency struggling against immediate gratification because of remote consequences. 
Two chapters on causes of delinquency deal chiefly with emotional fixations. 
The relations of emotional shock and preceding experiential background to 
fixations are shown. The author explains how disturbed psychic patterns pro- 
duce dissocial conduct, but he cautions that not every delinquent should be ap- 
proached as an interesting psychoanalytic or neurotic problem. The chapter on 
“Underlying Causes of Delinquency” shows the influence of subconscious fac- 
tors and illustrates the method used by remedial workers to discover these fac- 
tors. Transference, treated in chapter vi, is explained as a technique of securing 
the same rapport with the subject that existed earlier between the subject and 
another person, perhaps a parent. When this rapport is brought about, the 
subject transfers to the worker the attitudes and attachments earlier connected 
with the other person. Chapter vii characterizes the rapport and freedom from 
repression which prevail in the modern training school as contrasted with the 
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old reform school. A chapter details the author’s procedure in handling a par- 
ticularly aggressive group. Chapter ix contrasts the objective reality of the 
everyday social world with the pleasure world that man seeks by nature. Failure 
to adjust to reality as a result of a wrong ego-ideal, acquired perhaps from par- 
ents, is the subject of the last chapter. 

The analyses are given by presenting case histories. The author frequently 
cautions that not every case of delinquency is a case for psychoanalysis alone 
but that psychoanalysis should be helpful when used with other procedures. He 
believes that in many cases remedial treatment is possible without psycho- 
analysis. The author states that no hard and fast rules of procedure can be laid 
down, suggests that psychoanalysis is in a prescientific state in which intuition 
is extremely important, and frequently emphasizes the importance of the work- 
er’s personality. He does not suggest that psychoanalysis is a panacea for all 
cases of delinquency, as a superficial acquaintance with extreme interpretations 
of Freudianism might lead some readers to expect. 

The usefulness of the book for American readers would have been increased 
if it had included an index, a brief glossary of technical terms, and a summary 
of what the author regards as the more important contributions of psycho- 
analysis to problems of delinquency. Nevertheless, the extensive use of case 
material, the clear analyses made of the cases in terms of the concepts held by 
the author, and the concrete suggestions for remedial treatment should make the 
book worth while for school administrators concerned with problems of de- 
linquency, for teachers dealing with problem cases, and for psychiatric social 
workers. 

Haro_p H. PuNKE 
GeorcIA STATE WoMANS COLLEGE 
VaLposTaA, GEORGIA 


A pattern curriculum in English—In November, 1929, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of English approved a proposal to 
create a Curriculum Commission “which should build a course of study in 
English from kindergarten through graduate school” (p. ix). Several months 
later the commission was organized with a membership of more than a hundred 
teachers of English in elementary and secondary schools, supervisors of English, 
professors of English in colleges and universities, and professors of education. 
Perhaps never before has such a large number of competent men and women 
undertaken a group project in the field of English. Six national educational 
groups approved the project and appointed representatives to serve on the com- 
mission: National Education Association, American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, National Association of Teachers of Speech, National Association of 
Journalism Advisers, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The work 
of the commission was directed by a steering committee of twenty-two members 
from ten states under the chairmanship of W. Wilbur Hatfield. The membership 
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of the commission was divided into fourteen committees representing literature, 
reading, creative writing, speech, writing, corrective teaching, grammar, and 
teacher training from the kindergarten through Grade XII. Except in grammar 
and teacher training, two committees were appointed for each field, one for the 
grades beginning with the kindergarten and continuing through Grade VI and 
the other for Grades VII-XII, inclusive. After several years of labor, the com- 
mission has published the results of its efforts in a significant monograph" 
appropriately entitled An Experience Curriculum in English. The Committee on 
College English, having received a subsidy from the General Education Board, 
was able to make more rapid progress than the other committees and conse- 
quently made an earlier report (The Teaching of College English. Compiled by 
Oscar James Campbell. English Monograph No. 3. A Publication of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1934). 

The present monograph consists of seven parts. Part I contains two chap- 
ters, the first of which presents in admirably clear language the basic principles 
which should govern curriculum-making in English. The basic principles are 
well summarized in the following statement: ‘The guiding idea for both builder 
and user is the conception of the curriculum as a body of guided experiences 
paralleling present and future out-of-school experiences” (p. 9). The second chap- 
ter, an excellent discussion entitled “Integration,” presents the thesis that “the 
school must manage a functional combination of the dynamic experiences of 
active life and the intellectual activities which have been teachers’ chief con- 
cern” (p. 12). Parts II, III, IV, V, and VI deal with five major phases of the 
English curriculum, namely, literature, reading, creative expression, communi- 
cation, and corrective teaching. Each of these parts opens with an essay relating 
the “basic principles” contained in chapter i to the phase of English under 
treatment. Part VII describes briefly elective semester courses primarily for 
Seniors in speech, journalism, creative writing, and grammar. Appendixes A, 
B, and C are devoted, respectively, to “A Probable Year’s Work in Grades 
Three, Seven, and Ten,” “Illustrative Expanded Units,” and “Teacher Edu- 
cation in English.” 

The course of study, or “pattern curriculum,” is presented in a unique and 
refreshing manner. The major phases of English are organized into “strands of 
experience.” In the case of written and oral expression the “strands” correspond 
to the “functional centers” of expression described in the writings of Roy Ivan 
Johnson and others. For example, the strands of experience in oral English from 
kindergarten through Grade VI are as follows: conversation, telephoning, dis- 
cussing and planning, telling stories, dramatization, reporting, and speaking to 
large groups. Each strand consists of a number of specific experiences focused 

* An Experience Curriculum in English: A Report of the Curriculum Commission 
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pupils in kindergarten to Grade VI: 

1. To talk with a familiar small group about home experiences. 

2. To talk with a familiar small group about shared experiences. 

3. To be a good host to visitors from another room or from outside the school. 

4. To be a satisfactory guest. 

5. To converse interestingly and pleasantly with mere acquaintances, e.g., class- 
mates not intimately known. 

6. To converse during “refreshments” served at a table, to not more than eight 
persons at once. 

7. To meet strange children gracefully and graciously. 

8. To converse with a group of boys and girls not intimately known, about school, 
sport, or local-event topics. 

9. To introduce child friends to adult friends. 

10. To be a satisfactory host or guest. 

11. To converse naturally with a single mere acquaintance, e.g., a classmate of 
opposite sex, or a teacher one has not seen recently [pp. 138-41]. 


The specific experiences for Grades VII—XII under the same experience 
strand, ‘Social Conversation,” are as follows: 

1. To converse easily and interestingly with a small group of slightly known class- 
mates. 

2. To converse in a group of young people chiefly strange to each other, e.g., school- 
mates from other rooms. 

3. To converse in a group of young people and parents or older friends. 

4. To put a friend and a new acquaintance at ease. 

5. To leave a group gracefully, especially before the others are ready to break up. 

6. To apologize graciously and with dignity for an accident or an unintentional dis- 
courtesy. 

7. To be host or guest at dinner (not more than eight at the table). 

8. To take part acceptably in a jocular conversation. 

9. To converse acceptably in a group composed of familiars and one or two strangers. 

10. To congratulate a schoolmate upon achievement or good fortune [pp. 159-61]. 


The foregoing specific experiences are designated “social objectives,” and 
under each are listed several “enabling objectives.” For example, in the first 
“specific experience” under the strand labeled “‘Conversation” the “social ob- 
jective” is “to talk with a familiar small group about home experiences,” and the 
“enabling objectives” are as follows: “To take an informal attitude toward the 
group. To wait until the preceding speaker has finished. To speak audibly. To 
speak in sentences, marking them with appropriate pauses and inflections” 
(p. 138). 

In literature the strands consist of a series of experiences through and with 
literature. The strands for the kindergarten through Grade VI are as follows: 
Strand A. Enjoying Action and Suspense 
Strand B. Enjoying Humor of Various Kinds 
Strand C. Enjoying the World of the Senses 


on the major experience strand. To illustrate, under the first strand in oral 
communication, ‘Conversation,’ eleven specific experiences are listed for the 
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Strand D. Exploring the Social World 
Strand E. Enjoying Fantasy and Whimsy 


For Grades VII—XII the strands are: 
Strand A. Enjoying Action 

Strand B. Exploring the Physical World 
Strand C. Exploring the Social World 
Strand D. Studying Human Nature 
Strand E. Sharing Lyric Emotion 
Strand F. Giving Fancy Rein 

Strand G. Solving Puzzles 

Strand H. Listening to Radio Broadcasts 
Strand I. Enjoying Photoplays 


In literature and reading the experience strands consist of a series of “pri- 
mary objectives” with a series of “enabling objectives” following each. Under 
the caption “Typical Materials” are listed literary selections which should serve 
to realize the objectives. These lists constitute a commendable feature of the 
book. 

Several special features of the monograph deserve comment. The commission 
has wisely refrained from grade placement of the strands of experience except as 
indicated in the two preceding paragraphs. This course of study advocates that 
instruction in the major strands be continuous through the grades with increas- 
ing scope and difficulty of the specific experiences as the pupil moves from grade 
to grade. Grade placement of the specific experiences is left to the local curricu- 
lum committee. In this sense it is truly a pattern curriculum. Subject-matter 
outlines are conspicuously missing except for the reading lists in literature. 
Emphasis throughout has been placed on pupil experiences, not on content. An- 
other innovation is the relatively slight attention given to gaammar. The com- 
mission’s proposals with respect to grammar will, no doubt, provoke contro- 
versy. The commission advocates the teaching of grammar through use—in- 
cidental teaching of grammar. Grammar as such is left as an elective course 
“to those high-school Seniors who presumably will enjoy it and profit by it” 
(p. 289). The elective course in grammar is “grammar as a body of classified 
knowledge about language” (p. 289). While educational literature contains some 
reliable studies relating to the value of grammar in teaching boys and girls how 
to write and speak effectively, the evidence hardly warrants such sweeping state- 
ments as the following: “. . . . scientific investigations have failed to show the 
effectiveness of grammar in the elimination of usage errors... . . There is no 
scientific evidence of the value of grammar which warrants its appearance as a 
prominent or even distinct feature of the course of study” (p. 228). 

The monograph deserves careful reading by every teacher, supervisor, and 
curriculum-builder in the field of English. It is a volume which will challenge 
and stimulate the individual reader and exert a significant influence on the 
English program throughout the country. 

HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
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A laboratory approach to creative work in English—Once in a blue moon there 
comes to a reviewer’s hand a book that is different, a book that challenges his 
attention and demands at least a modicum of his respect and homage. Such a 
book has recently come to the notice of this reviewer. 

The author of this book has wisely avoided any attempt to define the contro- 
versial term which supplies a title for her work. She uses the term “Creative 
English” with perfect sang-froid, and she proceeds to outline her experiments 
and to let definitions take care of themselves. Perhaps by her chapter heading 
on page 163 she means to imply that all writing is really creative writing; but this 
is only the reviewer’s conjecture, and he has no desire to involve Miss Button 
in a controversy. 

The material of the book is presented under six captions: “The Training of 
the Senses,” “Observation Themes,” “Fundamental Work for Clear Thinking,” 
“Observation of Human Beings,” “Writing for Home and Club Life,” and 
“Creative Writing for Pleasure and Profit.”” The author’s style is clear and un- 
adorned and adapted to pupils at the secondary-school level. The section on 
the training of the senses is interesting and richly suggestive. Some of the sug- 
gested problems raise serious doubts in the minds of lesser souls whose spring- 
time hopes have been succeeded by the sere autumn of frustrated desires and the 
bleak winter of disillusionment, but Miss Button presents laboratory material 
to prove that these problems are workable and realizable. 

The illustrative material from literature is aptly chosen, and the illustrations 
of pupils’ materials show that the experiment “took.” The section which deals 
with observation of human beings is extremely interesting, but it is probably 
the part of the book that will evoke the most severe criticism, not because of 
any fundamental unsoundness, but because it will be misinterpreted. To the 
reviewer the part of Section V which deals with letters is somewhat slighted, but 
the remainder of the section has received interesting and adequate elaboration. 

One who tries to follow the theoretical literature of the English field becomes 
almost convinced that those who assume to write for the guidance of classroom 
teachers belong to the class to which Miss Button assigns Godfrey Cass. One 
longs for a writer courageous enough to tell in a specific way how our roseate 
dreams may become reality; how finespun theory can actually be reduced to 
practice. Here is a writer who emerges from her laboratory and, with no 
apology whatever, presents both her method and her product. It is a by no 
means bad product at that. The pupils’ productions bear the stamp of sincerity, 
a sincerity distinctively adolescent. Glimpses of beauty there are—fugitive per- 
haps, but unmistakable evidence that youthful souls are trying the length of 
their wings—but with those occasional approaches to earth which are at the 
same time the despair and the hope of the wise teacher. 

The author of this little book must be an excellent teacher of English. One 
reader whose most engrossing problem is to develop the writing habits of college 
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Freshmen finds himself wishing that he may some day be fortunate enough to 
have in his classes some students whose English work in the secondary school 
has been under the direction of Miss Button. 
Creative English is a beautiful book, beautifully done. 
Vincent A. Davis 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia, KANSAS 


French grammar for supplementary reference—When foreign-language stu- 
dents of a few decades ago came to class, they carried for the most part books 
which expounded to no small degree of complexity the rules governing gram- 
matical construction, syntactical niceties, etc. The student was expected to at- 
tain a rote mastery of this information before applying it to the more frivolous 
business of actually reading and writing in the foreign tongue. Unfortunately, 
many students did not survive academically long enough to read and write the 
language. 

Functional attitudes toward foreign language have been of gradual growth. 
Whether this growth has been the result of a natural evolution with which 
textbook-writers have striven to keep abreast or whether the writers of text- 
books have established the mode in language pedagogy need not here be argued. 
The point to be made is that textbooks may or may not be up to date. One of 
the latest publications' is of the condensed-summary type, covering a great 
deal of material in a minimum of space. Its first purpose is to serve as a source 
for quick reference and review and to provide for reading or a more detailed 
study of grammar. As the author points out in his Preface, the student often 
becomes so involved in details or difficult points that he loses a perspective of 
the underlying principles which should enable him to comprehend or construct 
a connected discourse. The second main function of the book is to familiarize 
the pupil with a vocabulary of eight hundred words, the inclusion of which, 
with the exception of thirty words, was determined by the Henmon-Vander 
Beke word count. Although the order of the material is not new, the volume is 
distinguished by reason of its brevity, simplicity, and clarity. It should be wel- 
comed as a convenient summary of the absolutely essential points to be covered 
during the first two years of French study. 

Another book? with the same general purpose amounts to a revision of 
Carnahan’s previous Review Grammars prepared by Bovée and Carnahan at the 
University of Chicago. It covers the same basic principles of grammar as 
Greenfield’s book but in more complete detail, and it adds others which occur 
at a slightly more advanced level of French study. Carefully arranged repeti- 


t Eric V. Greenfield, A Brief Summary of French Grammar: With Exercises and 
Beginners’ Vocabulary. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. Pp. vi+106. $0.92. 
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tion of words and constructions is intended to fix the material in the pupil’s 
mind without tedious drill. The review topics in this grammar appear in some- 
what different order from that common to textbooks in French because, as the 
authors point out, their aim is not merely the propounding of an introductory 
grammar. Thestyle of the exercises is conversational. The reading concerns real 
people and events of modern France, introduced by means of a rather ingenious 
and refreshing procedure. An American newspaperman, sent to France to pro- 
mote international good will, interviews various individuals prominent or 
typical in the French scene today. The exercises, therefore, have a definitely 
modern tone. There are some good pictures. 

It seems likely that, since the book is not prepared as an introductory text- 
book and is not so brief as some other strictly review volumes, it may be some- 
what more limited in use than such an excellent work should be. However, 
where a supplementary textbook is needed for review in a second- or third-year 
French course, this book will highly commend itself. 

Francis F. Powers 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


A teachable modern history.—The second volume of Pahlow’s textbook? for the 
two-year course in European history has the same general features that char- 
acterized his briefer book for the one-year course. In fact, this volume is much 
like the older book, containing a similar organization, many of the same illus- 
trations, and, in a few instances, nearly the same language. It is, of course, 
larger, contains greater detail, and considers many topics that are not included 
in the briefer book. 

The narrative is organized roughly into the following periods: (1) the six- 
teenth century, (2) the seventeenth century, (3) 1700 to 1789, (4) 1789 to 1815, 
(5) 1815 to 1870, (6) 1870 to 1914, and (7) 1918 to 1935. About a third of the 
space is given to the first three periods, a third to the fourth and the fifth periods, 
and a third to the developments since 1870. Within each period the material is 
for the most part organized about the political development of each of the major 
European powers. Exceptions include part of the economic and social history 
and the World War. 

Except for references to American development and to various parts of the 
British Empire, nearly all non-European history is treated in one chapter in the 
latter half of the book. Especially valuable features of the book are the cross- 
references to happenings in the United States and the attention paid to the 
history of music. In many details—interesting incidents, valuable comparisons 
with contemporary happenings, biographical approaches, apt quotations from 
varied sources, and special devices to make clear the difficult time and space 
relations—the book shows the hand of an expert teacher. Side remarks include 


t Edwin W. Pahlow, Man’s Achievement: II. The Age of Science and Democracy. 
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some preaching that will do no pupil harm. An ingenious scheme is used to cite 
references to a very large number of well-selected books without using an un- 
reasonable amount of space. The learning activities suggested include factual 
questions on the text, a few concrete problems, and directions to consult a 
parallel workbook for a more complete list. The illustrations make a finer collec- 
tion than that contained in any other modern history. 

If the objectives of history-teaching are met by teaching pupils to remember 
a single interpretation of human development, no serious fault can be found 
with this textbook. It makes the generalizations for the pupil, carefully labels 
them, and seemingly all he is expected to do is to remember. There is little in 
either the narrative or the suggested activities that will challenge a pupil’s 
thinking or suggest different possible interpretations than those of the author. 
That this procedure is in line with the common practice in most high-school 
classrooms cannot be denied, but whether it is among the better practices is 
another matter. 

Within these limits there is little about the book, other than details, to which 
one can take exception. Occasionally references are made to national social 
characteristics that are at least questionable. “Some sixteenth-century rugged 
individualism” (p. 75), the title of a picture of Magellan on his famous voyage, 
was probably not selected by the author, as he knows that the expedition was 
financed by the Spanish government to promote national or at least royal inter- 
ests. Such a statement is exceptional, however, and more typical of what are 
misleading simplifications is the following sentence about the United States be- 
fore 1860: “On the social side, what class distinctions remained from Colonial 
days rapidly disappeared in the North, so that that region became a society of 
free men, practically all of them of the white race and belonging to the middle 
class, whereas the South remained a society of slave-owners and slaves” (p. 438). 

Objections of this kind would apply to any narrative that attempted to gen- 
eralize extensively. It can be safely predicted that this textbook will be widely 
used because of its interesting narrative, attractive appearance, and fine illus- 


trations. 
ELMER ELLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 
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Vocational Education Bulletin No. 183, Agricultural Series No. 48 (1936)— 
Business Problems in Farming: Suggestions to Teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture for Use in Conducting Agricultural Evening Classes. Pp. vi+72. 

Recent Units in Certain High School Subjects. Secondary Education in Virginia, 
No. 22. University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XX, No. 6. 
Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1936. Pp. 77-192. $0.20. 

School Dollars: An Analysis of the Financing of Education and Other Govern- 
mental Functions in Wisconsin. Research Bulletin of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Education Association 
(404 Insurance Building), 1936. Pp. 48. 

Source Material for Conservation Week. Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 1. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1936. Pp. 
viii+ 56. 

Suggestions for Public Schools Week Activities. Department of Education Bulle- 
tin No. 2. Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1936. 
Pp. vi+32. 

WALKER, Miriam. Adult Education in Hamilton County, Ohio: 1934-1935. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Adult Education Council of Metropolitan Cincinnati (629 Vine 
Street), 1935. Pp. 20. $0.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


CorFMAN, HAROLD CoE. American Foundations: A Study of Their Réle in the 
Child Welfare Movement. New York: Association Press, 1936. Pp. 214. 
$3.00. 
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